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PREFACE. 



In offering this little work on Practical Printing to the 
notice of the profession, it is nnnecessaiy to attempt to dis- 
cnss the merits of those <dl my predecessois. It may suffice 
to obserre, that they have not that tendency which is cal- 
culated either to instmct or inqmnre the junior members 
of the profession. But though this opinion has been long 
confirmed by the experience of others as well as my own, it 
is more than probable, that, had it not been for the flattering 
eneouragement of a few special firiends, this little " Evekt- 
Dat-Book" would not now have been in existence. 

Having, however, thus attempted to supply the wants and 
wishes of the young printer, and thereby to fill a position 
which has been so long unoccupied, I am not without hope, 
that that indulgence will be extended towards me which 
is always shown to those who have endeavopred to do what 
was never done before. 

The plan of the work, though new, is yet so simple that 
it can hardly be necessary to notice even its principal fea- 
tures, or to recapitulate the several branches into which it 
is divided. Indeed, if the table of contents do not make it 
sufficiently apparent, I can hardly hope to make it so by any 
comment of mine : for it has been my principal object to 
make it dear and comprehensive. But it ma; be ob««!n«&. 



that though 1 have endeavoured to explain, under thrfr 
respective bmnches, the best method of working in eaeh, 
neither this nor any other puhlication con be supposed 
capable of makiiig an efficient workman yritliout the due 
applicatioD of hia own individual energies. I deem it, 
therefore, sufficient on my part, if I liave detailed faithfully 
the prineipaJ essentials of a good workman, and the best 
method of attaining them, without presuming or professing 
to impart an ability or a genius on the part of othera to 
acqoire them. A knave, for initance, may be advised, and 
shown how to be a respocted and on honest man, but 
neither the adriee nor demonstration could make him so, for 
miless he himsell'made an effort, he woiild bestUl a knave. 

If I have omitted to notice ptmctuation, it is because I 
have assumed that such knowledge is or onght to be acquired 
before the engagement to learn printing is contracted ; and 
not because I think such knowledge is cither luiimitortont 
or unessential to printers. I think, indeed, that the know- 
ledge of punctuation is so essential to eveiy practical printer, 
that no one can be a good workman without it. Nor is 
reading and spelling less so, but no one, I think, will say 
ihey should be learned in a printing office, or (aught in 
a work on practical printing. I am not aware, however, 
that I have omitted anything in the mcchmiical department 
of the profession which could be really and practically useful. 

Though desirous, and even anxious, that the execution of 
the " PansTERs' Poacticii. Eveby Day-Book" should at 
least be no discredit, it can hardly be necessary to say, that 
it is not offered as a specimen of typography. Surrounded by 
oircumstances which I could neither control nor overcome, 
the possibility even of attempting to execute it creditably 
was not otdy altogether precluded, hut forced me to regret 
thiLt 1 had ever im|>o»ed upon myself the nndcrtakinfr, and 
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nearly to abandon the idea of erei patting it to press. 
Nor is it offered as an accnrate literary prodDction. Having 
written it in those intervals of leisure wUcb socceed the 
active duties of my profession, it is impossible to suppose 
that I could have any other aim or end than to make it 
comprehensive and osefiiL « 

Though this work is principally founded on the result of 
my own experience, I must ackaowledg^ m3r8elf indebted to 
the Encyclopaadia Britannica, a valuable and useful work, 
for the article on Printing Machines, as well as for a portion 
of that on Printing in Colours. I would also acknowledge 
the obligation under which I have been placed by the 
kindness of Mr. Rider, of Liverpool, who has fovoured me 
with his plan of Printing Posters in various colours at one 
time. Nor am I less sensible of the courtesy of Messrs. 
Clymer and Dixon, and Messrs. Sherwin, Cope, and Co., 
in each firm presenting me with a cut of their respective 
presses. It is with pleasure that I avail myself of this 
opportunity of publicly returning them, as well as those 
kind friends who have assisted me with their suggestions, 
my warmest thanks. 

Doubtless, great imperfection will be discovered in this 
work ; yet, I trust, should I be encouraged to attempt ano- 
ther edition, that the suggestions of friends, whose assistance 
I respectfully solicit, vtill so far enable ine to improve it 
as will, perhaps, better deserve the countenance of the 
profession. 

T. S. HOUGHTON. 



Pralon, S^(r., 1841. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Well maj the art of Printing be called " DiTine," As the 
gloricms orb of ilaj gives light and rij(oar to animated 
natnrej eo the Press^ with an infiucnce Qo less benignontr 
dispels the dark mists of ignorance aod superstition, and 
diffuses hght and strength to intellectual mituxe. Lilie the 
Sun, the pon^cr of the Press ia felt throughout the world ; 
and its effects acknowledged by every civilized nation. For 
it is this that spreads far and wide the knowledge of the 
character of our Creator, and revealed religion! It ii 
to this we are indebted for the promulgatioii of the arts 
and sciences, and for every other social and intellectaal 
lilessiiig, In short, it may be asked, what is there, that 
tends to improve the moral and physical condition of man, 
that is not fostered by the all-powerful energies of Ujc Press! 

Yet, strange, this art, which exercises sueh inflaence and 
is so essential to the improvement of the human intellect, 
and wliich faithfully conveys, through successive ages, every 
record with which it is intrusted, should not have supplied 
any authentic infonnalioa either who was its inventor or 
the precise date when it was invented! These, with the 
place where the art first shed iu rays, are questions upon 
which there has been much controversy amongst the 
learned. 

The pruacipal candidates for the honor of the invention 
are Laurence Koster, of Harlem, (Htilland) and John 
Gutenberg, of Mentz, (Germany.) The evidence by which 
the ilnim of each is supported, however, being interesting 
only as matter of history, it is unneceiisary here to detail it ; 
and the more so, as that given in support of Koster is merely 
hearsay, and ciJiibits some inconsistency both wilh itself 
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and jirnbabilit)'. It may suffice, therefore, tu observe, thftt 
John Gutenberg is gencnLlly csieeuit^d the investor, who, 
when he first pracliscci Ihe art, was u resident <if Strasbourg 
{Germany.) The lestiitiony which supports this htlief rtsts 
itpon betlcr ground than that (fivcn for Koster, inasmuch 
as there has been legul doeuuietits produced, one of which 
proves he had engaged to teaeh» od certain txindiLlunB, "the 
(theo) secret art of printing" to two or three others, who 
were to be his co-partners, as early as J'lJiS. No book 
having yet been discovered dated m early as this, the 
eridence Is deemed conclusive* 

Gutenberg's new business proving imsuccesBful at Stras- 
bourg, he returned to Mcntz, where he was joined by John 
Faust or Fust, a wealthy goldsmith, and Peter SthfEfler, a 
scribe. The advantages of this uainn were manifested in 
the superiority of their subsequent work ; Fust having et 
practicuj knowledge of working in metals, and Schoifler 
having acquired some taste as an illuininator of MSS. then 
in use. Gutenberg's imperfect types, which were merely 
cut out of single pieces of wood or metal, with considerable 
patience and labour, soon gave place to the beautiful cost ' 
types of Schcelfer, tu whom the entire honor of this inven- 
tioa is attributed and allowed ; this, doubtless, places btni 
at once at the right hand of the inventor of printing. 

Typography began now to advance rapidly bdlh iat 
neatness and beauty, which deservedly give the early worki 
of these printers a peculiar wortli ; and though they are 
Talued for their antiquity by some, and more prized for Iheir 
scarcity by others, yet all allow them to be unexeeptioaahle 
specimetis of the art. The partners of Gutenberg did not 
long continue with him, as Fust and Schtrffer began ano- 
ther establishmcQt. This, perhaps, may have tended to 
stimulate the ejiertion of each to raise his own to the highest 
eminence of public favour. It is said, indeed, so anxious 
was Fast to obtoin the public support, that he went to Paris, < 
where the art was unknown, and oO'ered on edition of th« I 
Bible, just pubUshed, iu such numbers and at such pricM i 
M excited a suspicixm amongst tlu) priesthood, by wbcna 
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he was accused of multiplying tlie Holy Writ by the aid of 
the blsck art; he was, tionsequently, forced to secure his 
safety liy flight. Hence the origin of the tradition] to which 
many "grave and discrete old men" have given credit — 
of the "Devil and Doctor Faustiis." 

Hitherto the myswries of the art were confined to the 
city of Mentz, where, perhaps, they might hane remained 
much longer, had not the capture of the city^ by Count 
Adolphus, of Nassau, in 1482, interrupted the schemes and 
labours of the inventors and their workmen. Distracted 
at home, they were induced to seek refuge in other states, 
and thus the knowledge of the art became, in time, diBused 
throughout the whole civilized world. Fust, settling in 
Paris, died, full of years, of the plague in 1466, while Guten- 
hcrg, wbo had declined business a few years previously, 
survived Fust only two years, and died in February I46S. 
ScluEd'er, surviving both, continued to carry on bis business, 
and, in eonjnuetion with Conrad Henlif, published many 
works, till ISX>2, when it is supposed SchcsHer deceased. 

The honor of introducing tlie art into England is ascribed 
to William Caxton, who, taking advantage of the capture of 
Menti!, it is said, secured one of Fust and Schceffer's work- 
men, and established a printing office at Cologne ; whence 
he subsequently brought his materials to Westminster, and 
published his hist book, in England, on the " Game of 
Chess." 

Frum this time the art has gradually extended throughout 
tlie kingdom; while the inventive genius of suctceding 
generations has assisted to improve its character and utility. 
For though it had in a few years arrived at full maturity, 
and left but little room fur improvement in casting types, 
the superiority of the presses now in use, over those of the 
early printers, is too manifest to need t:ompariaon. Nor is 
this all, the printing machine, for expedition, is an invalua- 
ble act] iiisi lion; and gives the art facilities for diil'using 
information which it never before possessed, But though the 
art is thns Improved and extended, the condition of its 
profe^rs affords but a sorry theme for contemplation. 
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Great as the neceaaty undoubtedly is for a ctmstant supply 
of hands, it is to be regretted tbat that sapply far exceeds 
the necessary demand. Hence the cause of such numbers of 
unemployed printers, at the present day, beinj farced to 
" tramp" from town to town in search of a precarious sub- 
sistence. Without, however, deciding what is the principal 
eause which has produced go many superfluous 'workmen, it 
is certain (hat competition has yielded at least its propor- 
tional share. As apprentices create joameymen, so joiir- 
neymeft create little masters. These, knowing tbemsclyei 
incompetent to compete with their more fortunate neigh- 
boiiring tnulesmeo, find it conrenient to reduce their seal* 
of prices to attract work, and make further additions to the 
number of apprentices to execute it. Young men thus 
brought up, and left to he their own instructors, cannot ha 
supposed to be either prohtable as serrajits or esteemed as 
workmen. Becoming journeymen, they are cost upon the 
world as ignorant of the art to which they have served seven 
years as a boy, under more favorable eircumstances, of only 
six months' servitude. Can it be wondered nt, then, if such 
hands are necessitated to "tramp" for employment, and 
to solicit the assistance of tlicir more fortunate brethren, 
even were their numbers less ? Numerous facts might be 
adduced, to show the present amount of ineapaeity in ths 
trade, but Ibej are unnecessary; every observer in the 
profession may supply instances that wiU illustrate the facL 
The condition of this description of himds is mure to be 
regretted, because greater the necessity is for their improve, 
meut and less is the probability of their attaining it. If a 
had worknuui be never employed while a better can he 
obtained, what chance, I would ask, is there for an indif- 
ferent hand being improved at journeymen's established 
wages? It may, indeed, be possible, but certainly not 
probable. 

To such as desire to redeem the time, and are anxiotu 
to improve themselves, this little " EvEiir Dai Book" is 
designed as a special assistant. Whether it be qualilied tu 
support tlmt character, the profession must decide; ut pre- 
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lent it may only be obseired, that the desire to terre the 
less fortunate in the profession most plead for the insuffi- 
ciency of the attempt Under the inflnence of this desire, it 
will be endearonred to explain, and elncidate by example, 
such methods of working as ingenoity has devised, reason 
supports, and experience approves. The advantages of 
executing work by system are too obvious to need comment; 
they are such as promote the interest of the employer as 
well as the employed. Those who are thus guided by 
principle, Gontiiin within themselves a perpetual source of 
gratulation, while those who work only by mere chance but 
rarely please either themselves or their employers. 

Though enough has been said to induce eveiy young 
workman to strive to obtain a respectable stand in the pro- 
fession, it may be observed, in conclusion, that with atten- 
tion and perseverance, there will be no difficulty to stop his 
progress. It may, however, be remembered, that knowledge 
and proficiency in printing, as in any other art, are only 
acquired by exertion j and while credit is due to all who 
strive for them, he who obtains them only receives the 
reward. 



PART 1. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Letter-press Printing is divided into two parts, namely. 
Case and Press. The excellence of the art depends upon 
the amount of perfection attained in both. 

Press, as applied by the members of the profession, 
distinguishes the duty of Pressmen from that of Compo- 
sitors, and includes making-ready a forme, working-off, &c. 

Case, in its most comprehensive sense, includes all the 
various operations which characterize and disUngnish the 
duty of a Compositor, whether he be employed in a News- 
paper-office, in a Jobbing-office, or in a Book-office. In 
this sense, it comprehends composing, making-np, imposing, 
correcting, distributing, &c. In a more limited sense, it 
is applied to composing only. It is the intellectual labour 
required for this portion of the profession that necessarily 
and deservedly raises it above every other. 

In the several branches into which Case is naturally 
divided, the standard of ability in one is no particular 
recommendation in the others. Each having its own, each 
is judged by its own. By one, a quick compositor is acknow- 
ledged a good hand ; by another, good taste and a ready 
method of getting up bills, circulars, cards, rule-work, &c. 
are considered essential to a good workman ; while by the 
third, the ability to point correctly and space even, to make 
np matter into pages neatly and impose them readily, are 
deemed indispensable. But thongh a journeyman may be 
accounted a good hand by any one of these, his chances of 
obtaining a situation must be materially rednced, if he can- 
not, with eqnal confidence and ability, bear the test of the 
other two. As it is a practical knowledge of those thim(!i 
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which distinguish each branch that constitutes a good 
genqmJ wotboan, it is the undoubted interest of eompositors 
tu improre such oppoitunities as may tend to assist them 
in acquiring it 

News-work, Joh-woA, and Book-work, therefore, eon- 
tttining CTCiy thing that is essential for a young compositor 
to kuow, I will notice them separately, and endeavour to 
familianze those peculiar features which characterize each. 



CHAP. L 



NEWS-WORK. 

OLUKITT. — taV INC- UP. Dl STE tBUTING.-— COM POSIKQ, 

tuiHO corr,— coiaE CTfNo. — mahino-up. — imposinc, etc. 

The most striking and peculiar feature of a well-con- 
ducted Newspaper is systematic order, terse conden?>ation, 
and lucid arrangetnent. But though Uie editor may regard 
the working out of these things as his peculiar prarinet, 
there can he no question but that it is incumbent on the 
printer to know something of the principles by which they 
are regulated and accomplished. Thi», with a knowledge 
of distributing, composing, and making-up, will qualily a 
compositor for any news-house in the kingdom. The test 
of a good news-hand, however, being more what he does 
than what he knows, the quality of his composition often 
yields to quantity, and stimulates him to greater exertion. 
Hence it is that the owiflest compositors are found on new »- 
papers, many of whom, being ignomnt of every other part 
of tile profession, can work on nothing else. To be qunlillwl, 
then, for a news-house, and to empty as often as others, 
attention to tbo^ apparently trifling movemeatji wliich con- 
isine so much of some compositor's time, is neccsnuy. 
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Amongst other tilings tending to expedite a compositor's 
work, 13 clean letter; but to obtain this, the matter must, 
before it is ilistributed, be layed-ujr. This, done well, 
Vfould obviate the unpleiisantiicss of picking up letters that 
stick to each other, and the difficulty of bringing the thumb 
from those in the compnsing-stick without breaking the 
line. A few words, therefore, on ibis head, may not be 
altogether saperfluotu. 

IAriNG-L't> UATTES 

Is a rer; necessary process, yet so simple, that I should not 
hnre thought it required a particular notice, had not expe- 
rience demonstrated the possibility of even a journcymiui 
printer being ignorant of it. A fact having tlius suggested 
the propriety of a special notice, it may be observed, 
that the object of laying-up matter, or a forme, is to 
thoroughly cleanse it from any dirt or lye which may 
remain between the lines after it has been washed by the 
pressman. The system ptw:tised on a newspitper is, after 
unlocking tlie forme on a letter- boanl, to fill a news galley 
with the matter, to quoin the galley up, and to take it to the 
sink to rinse. While there, if the lines be well opened with 
one hand, and plenty of water poured on the matter with 
the other, there will he no need to rub the lingers with alum 
to prevent, in distributing, the types slipping, or to do any 
thing else to avoid the evils arising from dirty letter. The 
matter thus cleansed, is then ready for 

DISTniBCTlKO, 

Which is an operatioD that requires more attention and 
practical skill than is necessary for laying- up matter. To 
dlstrihuLe correctly, the mind, as well as tlie hand, must be 
employed ; a clean case being c»uly obtained by the united 
effort of both. Indeed, while the earefijl attention of the 
first to the various complicated comhinations of the second 
can only constitute a good workman, it cannot be supposed 
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that any sjstcm could supcisedc the care which is neces- 
fiary to deposit every type into its respective bos. The 
mind, therefore, must be engaged io directing the fingen 
where and how to deliver the letters held Jjetween them, or 
the annoyanee arising from a foul case must be tolerated. 
J am the more onxiouti to impress this fact, not only because 
& clean ca^e is the ^rst csscntiai and tile best means of 
ensuring cTcdi table proofs, hut because nothing can com- 
pensate for the want of care and attention. Whether the 
matter out of foul cases he corrected in the slick or on a 
galley, the time which it consumes, being lost, is equally 
ii^arious to the character and iotcrest uf the compositor. 

Having acquired Uie habit of distributing correctly, how 
to do so fupcditdously ought next to be considered. The 
first tiling towards attaining this object, is possessing a 
desire to do a given quantity of work in the least pos&thle 
time, and a determination to follow any plan by which it 
can be accomplished. This desire will produce exertion, 
and exertion, aided by system, success. But as every s}'slem 
is made up of apparently trifling observances, nothing must 
appear superfluous wliicb tends to save time. Place the 
galley, then, containing tho mutter for distribution, as near 
the cases into which the letter is to be distributed as r-unve- 
nient. Before lifting a handful, the siie of wliich must be 
regulated by the compositor's ability and incUnation, press 
it on all sides and make it compact, that it may be raised 
with safety. Attention to ttiis is a compositors oidy 
security from accident, and, cnnsequeutty, pic. A handful 
being lifted, slant the matter a little, that every word on the 
top line may be known or road, before it is taken up by the 
fingers to distribute. When a word is once seen and taken 
from the tine, avoid, by all mcan.s looking at it aglUD. 
Looking frequently at a word of only a few letters licing tlie 
most fruitful source of losing time, and, perlmps, tlic least 
thought of, the greatest care is required to guard against it. 
Be careful, also, in sorting the spaces; perhaps the best 
method is to mix the middling and thick together, and 
keep tlie thin and hair spaces separate. The Advantage of 



is i: tlie superior facility it aOords for spacing out linei, 
ittiout t^ing out aay spaces already in, hy adding a thin 
ace to tile middling Tlie last letter of each word being 
deposited, the eye rererts again to thf: matter and prepareR 
the mind for its work, while the hand again returns for 
another vrord. And thus it is that this portion of csM u 
done with neatness and eiLpcdition, 

Distributing, which on a weekly paper usually oefittpiea 
a day and a quarter oi a day anil a half, being done, alt 
hands are ready to take copy, which ^ves occasion to notiM 

I COUPOHINC. 

This is certainly the most important part of the profes- 
sion, whether it be yiewt-d in relation to society or to the 
art itself. To composing, all the other operations are 
subsement ; and hence the deriyalion of Compositor. The 
mental exertion required to execute it creditably, is much 
more intense than that for jobbing j a fact, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently manifested by ttie sallow and unhealthy appearance 
of the majority of news-bauds. Indccil, the continual 
application of the mind necessary to compose well, it 
always fatiguing, and sudicieut to induce every compositor 
to adopt any system that might tend to lessen it; but when 
the unnecessary and injurious habits of nodding tlic head, 
throwing out the arm, hitting every tyjie against the setting 
rule, violently agitating the body. Sue., lie superadded, com- 
positors appearing, or really being, unhealthy, Is only a 
natiiral conseiiuence. These, and such Uke motions, are the 
more to be deprecated and avoided, not only on account of 
their exciting an unnecessary degree of exertion, but because 
tliey also impede that very progress which they are designed 
tu assist Surely, then, to compose with ease and cer- 
tainty, is well Worth an effort. Such an effort, however, 
to be successful, must be guided by principle, and directed 
to a given point It is not sufficient to strive at random ; 
ever}' nceessai}' motion, contained in th? thing desired, must 
be reduced to some degree of order, and each be toa&kVi 
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contribute its portion in the total resalt. For instance, if 
it be our object to save time in composing, the principle 
upon which it most be accomplished must be either to bring 
the type quicker to the c'onjpasing:-Btick or to reduce the 
distance between them. Either would produce the object 
proposed, but it will perhaps be sulEcicnt to test the second. 
If, then, in doing so, the composing-stick be held close to 
the body, while the word ''the" is composed, the distance 
from the sticli to the box of each letter will be found, on 
reference to a lower.case, to increase respectively. With 
the stick thus held, the right hand must travel forty and a 
half inches, riz. — 

4j Inches to and from the " t" box ; 
l^ ditto ditto "h" „ 
S3} ditto ditto "e" „ 

40^ uusbet ; or 3 feet inches. 

Applying the principle that a part is less than the whole, 
and bringing the stick aa uea^ to the "b" and "e" boxes as 
it was to the "t" box in thi* abot^e instance, the distanoA 
over which the bond will more, in conveying the sanw 
word to the stick, will only be thirteen and a, half incbeaj 
riz. — 

4^ inches to and from the "t" box; 
4i ditto ditto "h" „ 
4§ ditto ditto "e" „ 

13j^ inches; or I foot 1^ inch. 

If this amount, thirteen and a half inches, be taken from 
the lirst, forty and a half inches, it will be seen, that the 
otrtaal distance saved in composing this word by the second 
method will be twenty-seven inehci. This difference of 
■pace caved in a word of three letters, being sufficient to set 
the word again twice over, must, of course, produce a cor 
responding saving, also, in lime. That is, if forty and a 
balf inches traversed by tlie hand in picking up thre« 
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letters, occupy three aeconiLi of time, it followii, that one- 
third of that spiu.<c (thirteen and a half inches) inofit only 
occupy one- third the time, or one «ecoai, supposing the 
hand to moTc at one uniform mte in both instances. Whe- 
ther any more time be saved must depend, of course, upon 
the Telocity at which the hand mores in picking up the 
types, and the certainty with which they are raised and 
brought to the composing-stiek. To take up, indeed, cveiy 
letter for which the attempt is made, is very iiajiortant, and 
any system that does not pioTide for securing it is incom- 
plete. For it can be no advantage to a compositor, how- 
ever much time he may save in one way, if be lose it in 
another. A system, therefore, can only he said to be a 
good one, when every thing of which it is made up unites 
to obtain the object for which it was devised. 

Though such be the essentials of a good system, there 
are other conditions, without which its adsantages will 
he lost; and these are, that it be properly understood, 
and rigidly foUowed. In explaining my own, fur the 
benefit of those who do not possess a better, perhaps the 
first may depend much upon my success in making my- 
self sufficiently intelligible. With the second, however, 
I can have nothing to do. 

In beginning to compose, then, the first thing to be 
attained is an easy iHtsition ; one in which we can remain 
the longest time with the least fatigue. If we consult 
nature, wiiich appears to be the best guide, we shall find 
that to gain this we must «tand ej-ect, -n-ith the arms down, 
at rest, and perfectly free. This being the easiest position 
in which it is possible to stand, it follows, that the further 
the body or limbs are removed from it, greater is the incon- 
venience experienced. For instance, if the hand he raised 
to the stomach, the first position will be hut tittle altered, 
but ncvertbelcas it will be so much so as lo cause a eorrea- 
pondiog degree of inconvenience. If, from this position, 
the elbow be raised parallel to the shuiilder, the first posi- 
tion will be further altered, and the altera tiou will be 
attended with still greater inconvenience. If this view of 
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these three positions, then, be correct, it appears, that tti« 
neaKT wc come to the first and the better, because it can he 
suiitaiovd the longest. As, hon'eTer, it is iiii[>osiiible tu 
compose in the first position, witliout incurring a greater 
amount of inconvciLiencc than any, the inquiiy i% which it 
the next best? And the answer to this is, obviously, the 
second, not only because it approaches nearest the tirst, 
and, consequently, less liable to fatigue than the tliird, but 
becansc it offers greater facilities, as ^ill be seen hy-and-by, 
for working out the system of which it fonns u jtsirt. 

Having decided that to be the best position which 
requires the hand to be raiseii only to the stomach, the 
height of the frame necessarily appears also detenninedf 
because, to have the frame any higher than the stomach, 
that position wonld be destroyed. For these reasous, then, 
and with all due deference to the opinion of the autlior of 
the "Printers' Grammar," Mr. C. Stower, who strongly 
recommends his readers to work at high frames, I will 
venture to fix an inch or so only higher than the elbow as 
the standard for a compositor's frame. 

If the advantages of a tiigh frame be greater than those 
of the one I have named, it may be inquired, in what da 
they consist ? Is it easier or more heallliy, to work at a high 
frame ? Certainly not, for even Mr. Stower says— "Iboogb 
to work witli his (a compositor's) cases on a level with his 
breast may at first tire his anns, yet use will so inure him to 
it, thai it will become oi'terwards equally unpleasant to 
work at a low frame."* I know, indeed, tiial any habit 
may be acquired, however repugnant to a man's ease and 
health, hut that fact no mure proves an excellence in the 
thing acquired llian chewing tobacco pruves that /iLrury 
necessary to healtli. But even admitting that a high frame • 
will keep "the body in an erect position," and prevent 
round shoulders, the question may still be submitted, — is 
that the beet method of attaining it!* I will renture to say 
it is nut, inasDinch as there appears no necessity "to tire 
the urns at a frame level with the breast," when the saint 

■ Ur. C. Stomi'i Printen' Onmmir, p. I4S. 
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amount uf detenuinatiun to stand Btreugbt, as is necessnrjr 
to endure the toil of indiretlly forcing it, will not only 
avoid round slioulders, but will better qualify a compositor 
to work quicker and longer. High frames may, indeeii, 
be of serricK to defective eyes, but such is the esccption, 
not the rule. 

At a frame adjusted an inch or so higlier than the elbow, 
a eonjpositor may keep his t uroposing- stick within an inch 
or two off Ms riglit liand over any part of his ease, witliout 
tiring cither his arms or his body iiy raising his elbows 
higher than tlieir natural position. Indeed, when compos- 
ing, the closer the elbows are kept to the body the better^ 
both for expedition and ease. In putting the type into the 
Etiek, then, use the wrist joint ; there is no necessity to use 
the elbow-joint, except when the right hand, whitii the stick 
should follow to every box, is engiigcd at the upper ease, or 
in those boxes of the lower ease furthest out of reach. 

Another thing, equally important to a quick compositor 
and which equally requires his attention, is, that every type 
be lifted and put into the composing-stick by the first 
attempt. The time lost by compositora missing the letter 
they intended to raise, and trying twice, and i^ien thrice, 
before they get hold of it, is ineakulablc. This must, by all 
.means, be avoided j and that it may effectually he so, I 
would suggest t!ie following method: — first, let the letter 
on which the eye first xest^ be picked up and secured in the 
fingers, before the eye moves to another bo3t. Second, let 
the eye be fixed on the second letter while the right hand is 
bringing home the first; and fix if on the third while con- 
veying the second, and ao on. Again, let the time of picking 
up a letter be equal to the time of counting two, and bring- 
ing it to the stick equal to one, counted at the same rate. 
Ka compositor would extend his hand as if composing, and 
hold it so while he counts two, and ^ain bring it back in 
tlse lime he wonld count one, the movement that I would 
explain and recommend as the best to secure lifting op 
every type, would, perhaps, be better understood. Thus, it 
will he seen, that, to avoid missing any type, when the 
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attempt is made to pick it up, cousideinbly the Invest 
poitiotL of tlie time of composing is occupied in seeuring iL 
It is immaterial at wfast rate the moremeat he tested; it 
will bo tile same relatively. This tnetliod of ccijnpnsijig, 
once acqaiied, will doubly compensite for tbe trouble of 
leaming it. 

Wben composing, take as much copy in the mind only as 
convenient. Certainly, more tbe better; but it is best to 
take only half a line will) certainty than a whole line with 
perplexity. Perhaps the best time for talcing copy in tlie 
mind is when inserting the last spiice in the preceding 
sentence, or when putting in the lost space to justify the 
line. 

The thick and middling spaces being mixed, add, in 
justifying, a thin space to the middle one ; and, if necessary 
to space out further, let it bo between such words as begin 
with j or end with f, and after the points. 

With clean cases, and proper attention to copy in com- 
posing each word, there will be no necessity to read erery 
line in the stick; but let it be remembered, Iliat the.<ie are 
tbe only conditions upon wbieh it can be dispensed witll. 
Matter out of foul eases should be read over while the line 
is heing justified; but wiicn such a necessity exists, the 
compositor himself must decide. In 

TAnrne CQPr, 

Thu only thing that can be naefnl ii the knowledge of the 
peculiarity of the style adopted; and to know in what 
instance, and in what tj'pe, to set a general, special, or 
particular head-line. This, however, can only be Itnown 
fjoiD the Orerseer, upon whose taste and judgment tiiis and 
other details of the olhee derolre. The same taste mast 
also decide what method must be followed in setting the 
side beads to the various local, piovint ial, and otlier miscel- 
laneous paragraphs; as «el! lu what method should' be 
followed in the use of capitaLs, and the particular manner 
of setting the adverCieemeats. As aU these things arc nuif 
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iaattets of taste, Ihete is no difficulty in accounting for 
some newspapers Ijarinj^ tlicir special and particular beads 
set ill capila,ls and small capitals, in separate lines, while 
olliers liavt" them set in the same sorts but as side-beads. 
Some, ngain, prefer their side-heads in italic, while the 
majority of others use siuall capitals. 

Whether the matter in hand should be joined tip on one 
galley or erajitied separate must, of ctiurse, di'peiid upon the 
judgment of the overseer, who having an eye to the making- 
up, liaa every stickful emptied where it will best forward it. 
Due ultention t<i this, nut only materially reduces the liibour 
of uialiin{!;-up, liut tlic necessity of transposing matter is 
altogether avoided. 

To malic even, which is always, more or less, adapted on 
every iievrspaper " at tlie finiab," ascertain from the first in 
copy how many lines of niauuscnpt malce even lines of mat 
ter, and take copy nec<irdinglv* For iu^tanee, if four lines 
of copy make lliree lines of matter, take four, eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty lines, &c., according to circumstances. By 
doing so, you may make even witliuut being forced, like 
same of the London newspaper lionds, to space with two em 
quadrats. 
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Though correcting is itself an evil, and should, as much 
Jia pnssiblc, be dispensed with, yet, until the onuses which 
require it be removed, it must remain an indispensable part 
of n compoiitor's duty. The time ttius occupied, being, 
under certain cireumstanees, lost, it is the more desirubl« 
that every minute \i liieh can, should be saved. This, indeed, 
is all thai is requirc'd of any workninn ; but it is he wlio 
can save the must w ho is deemed the best To attain ibis, 
Lowcver, requires an eflbrl, tlie success of which must de- 
pend upon tlie facility and cner^ employed. Every hint, 
therefore, that tends to save time, must he acted upon, and, 
if possible, improved, as well in correcting as in any other 
^^feration. 
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In this view, reason sn^^gests that the matter .on galley* 
corrected at the fmme, the faeitititis there being much 
greater than at the atone. The galley secured, set all the 
correetiuU!> in the ^tiek at once, that they may serve as a 
cheek in correcting, and siiyersede the necessity of revising 
in the nictiil. The corrections thus got in the first instance 
agreeing with those made in the second, is a saffieient test 
to justify a compositor believing aH'corrsetcd. Holding the 
correctiona in the lelt hand, raise the first eorrection miirltwl, 
and vrhile the hands are employed in making it, find the 
next^ that the hands may not he idle while it is looked for. 
When that, again, is nearly done, find another, ond keep the 
bonds continually doing, till tlie proof is finished. 'This is the 
only way to correct expc<Utionsly or satisfactorily. All the 
literals heing thus corrected, attend to the transpositions ; 
after which to the donhles and omLs. The advantage of this 
arrangement is, that the matter heing thns corrected the 
mind avoids the confusion consciiuettt upon getting- in and 
over-running matlcr which contains litcriils, transpositions, 
or <louhIc5, When the attention is (hvidcd, it is iinposdble 
to correct with certainty. It is lie only who attends to one 
thinx at onee, who gets on the ijuiekest ant) the safest. 

Which begins tlie day before publication, is the act of 
arranging the mutter in a comprehensive form, and include* 
the successive order of the general head lines, as well as the 
particular place of every suhjeet and paragraph under them. 
The nature and number of llie general standing heads must, 
of eonrse, de]>end on tlie judgment of the editor, liy whom 
they arc tilled up ; but to see that every portion of infunna> 
tion snppli«^d be inserted under i\s own pcenharliead, is the 
duty of tiie maker-op. To do this, however, easily, certainly, 
and expeditiously, re<inires some ixinricBcc, though a good 
system Would graatly obviate those in eon leniences by which 
every new beginner, more or less, is surrounded, 

'I'iie first and principal essential to inoking-up well, is a 
pcrlecl knowledge of the severaJ divijtioai iutu which r paper 
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is divided, and the particular class of subjects included 
in each. The number of these divisions, in a well made-up 
paper, appears to be six, viz. : — 

I. — ^Domestic, in its most comprehensive sense, as applied 

to Great Britain as a Nation ; 

II. — Foreign and Coixinial; 

III. — General and Miscellaheous ; 

IV. — Editobial; 

■ y. — CoKBESPONDENCE J and 

VI. — Advertisements ; 
each of which again embraces several less-general heads. 

I. — Domestic comprehends everything connected with the 
State and Nation, and includes Polities and Hittory. 

Under Polities come the administration of Public Affairs 
by the Executive Government, Parliamentary Intelligence, 
Public Political Meetings, &c., &c. 

History comprises accounts of Facts and Events ; Tran- 
sactions with other Nations ; State of Trad6; Agricultural, 
Manufactural, and Commercial Intelligence; Ship-news; 
Imports; Exports; Markets; London Gazettes; Assize Intel- 
ligence; Superior and Local Courts of Law; Local and 
Provincial Intelligence; Reports of Public Meetings; Coro- 
ners' Inquests; Fashions ; Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c.. 

It may be observed, that though Domestic embraces the 
various subjects enumerated, it is never used as a head-line 
only in a much more Umited sense. The same may be said, 
also, of Politics and History. Not being used, however, does 
not alter the several special heads under them, or remove 
the necessity of knowing the genus under which they are 
classed. Such knowledge greatly assists the judgment of 
the maker-up. 

II. — Foreign and Colonial, though an important fea- 
ture in a public journal, the subjects connected with It do 
not furnish matter sulficiently interesting to call for many 
additional heads. The mere name of the nation to which 
the intelligence refets, is generally found adequate for all 
practical purposes ; and unless singularly interesting, all the 
news given under France, Spain, Portugal, America, &c.. 
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teldom occupies abore a colunm or so. In rooMng ap 
Ihe matter, therefore, for ibis portion uf the paper, il is 
hardly possible to err. 

III. — Gknebal and MiscBiiAKEOt's articles comprehend 
such suLjecta as arc eqniilly interesting and important to ikU 
nations; such as Arts and Si'ienees; Reports of Scientific 
Experiments; Literature, and Notices of New Works ; Poe 
try J The Drama; Natural Phoinotnena ; Natural Philoso- 
phy; Men and Manners; Chitchat; Varieties, Ate, *cc, 

IV. — Editorial articles, wltlch include Notices to Cor- 
respondents, require but little notice, inasmuch as these 
articles, being leaded, sufficiently indicate that portion of 
the paper to which they belong. The name of the jiaper 
and date is tlic only general bead used, except, indeed, tliose 
particular beads which speciiy tlie subjects on which the 
editor remarks. 

v.— CoanESPONDENCE. The special heads under this, 
must depend upon the nature of the subjects under it. 
To speculate, therefore, what they might be, is unneeeBsarj. 

VI, — Ao^EttTisEMENTS*, arranged under the following 
heads; naiucly, Public Amusements; Charitable Institu- 
tions; Edocation; Contracts; Trade Advertisements; Tra^ 
veiling; Medical; Perfumery; &.c., &.e. 

These divisions and suh-dirisions of n newspaper hcing 
perfectly understood, the next important requisite for mak- 

Iing it up is, to know their snccessirc order, in what page and 
where each de«eriplion uf uiatter should be inserted. This 
being mere matter of opinion, and subject to no delinite rule, 
eai'li mubl exercise his own judgment in deciding which is 
the best place for any particular species v( matter. In sug- 
gesting, tlierefore, the best places for the numerous sub- 
divisions into wbieh newspaper matter is divtdctl, my opinion 
must be undo'stuod rather how a paper ghoold be made-np 
than an attempt to explain how it is. 
i 
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Pmamtng those general and special hcada before enu- 
merated to be correct, the ioqidrj is, which of the didsinn* 
should oecufiy the first puge; suppusing: the paper to be 
a quarto, &rul eai'h page ixiDtaimag five culumos. The an- 
swer is J Advertisements, because they are the least interest- 
ing to the majority of purchasers, and because that paj^e i« 
more hable to be soiled, from the eirciunstnnce of it being 
outside and serving as a coven For the same reason, I 
would, also, when necessary, devote the eighth, or last, page 
to the same description of matter. The iirst and last pages 
being so oocapied would serve purchasers. Advertisers 
woidd be served by their favours thus appearing conspicuous. 

The second, third, and part of the fourth page, might 
he devoted to Domestic, because this embraces the largest 
number of special heads, and is the most important to the 
politician and general reader ; aud because the largest quan- 
tity may be inserted in Uicse three pages without being 
divided. It is in tliis division that the discussions in both 
houses of parliament and every event of the day is recorded. 
Another advantage of this urmngemetit Is, that, the inner 
forme of a quarto paper being worked first, which containi 
tlic second and tliird pages, it leaves the fourth page open 
for any important Information that may arrive by the last 
mail ; and that, too, without dividing it from its own general 
bead. The second page, then, and as much of the third as 
necessarj', occupy with PoUtics ; the remainder of the third 
and part of the fourth witli History, 

In the last column or column and a half of the fourth page, 
insert Foreign and Colonial, which would also be left open 
for tlic latest news under that head brought by the last mail. 

Editorial articles would occupy as much of the fifth page 
as necessary. If any space remained, fill up with Letters of 
Correspondents, because this description of matter may at any 
lime he omitted, to make room for any unforeseen emergency. 

Continue Correspondence on the sixth page, and till up 
nitli General and MiRcellaneons articles. 

Fill up as much of the first colmutt of the seventh page as 
required with Poetry. In the last two colunma of this page, 



or as mnch as necessary, iusert the Bankriiiib and Market 
tables, not because this is the most proper jiUce for tliem, 
bnt bei'ause it is the mout conrenient, inasmuch as, if there, 
they will be less liable ti> interfere with other matter. Be- 
sides, always heinc; in one place will, iu refirrinft, save the 
trouble that would arist from a prtimiseiious insertii>n. 

If aay part of the eighth page reroiiin unoeetipied after 
the advertisefocnts are made fill up with General and 
Miscellaneous artieles, puBs, Jf^c, &e. 

This knowledge being so acquired as to be comprehended 
in one piew, another essential in making-up is the ability 
to arrange, withruit confusion, every subject ami paragrupli 
under their proper heads. Many, indeed, may do thi.s, if 
imliuiitcd to time, but ti> do it with facility is an uttainuieiit 
only aequired by itystein. The nature of the work reiiiiires 
it to be done in tlie least possible time ; and he who reijuireg 
more than snllicient, ia deemed unfit to be employed in this 
part of the profession. Saving time, indeed, is a« essential 
iu tu'iking up, that any system which saves the most and 
transposes the least, is deemed the best. Whether tills object 
be belter attained by maldug-up on galleys or on the stone, 
ia left to tliose to determine who may try both ; it is only 
luscessarj' at present to ohsen e, that reason, at least, appears 
to prefer the first, if worked out on the following system. 

Let every special description of matter, if possible, occupy 
a separate galley; or if that be not practicable, let as many 
of the principal hcails as can be separate, ami some of the 
minor heads, anil matter under tliem, be on one. Kut let 
US ima^nc ourselves in a newspaper olHce, where five or six 
hands arc employed, and all hands ready to take copy ; and 
also tliat the editor, who always gives out eo]iy sparingly in 
beginning to compose, has given in copy which consists, say 
of Parliamentary, Local Courts of t,aw, Public Mwlingn, 
Births, Marriages, aod Deutbs, Loudon Gazettes, &c. 

The first named copy being iKditiial, will, of course, 
according to the preceding arrangement, come on thcficeoud 
page. In giving out this, then, get the general bead^ — " Piu- 
liamentary," — tJie special head — " House of Lords," — the day 
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lutd date, — and the particular heiul, which is always the 
iubject of discussiuji, — aiid put tliem on the galley intended 
for tile matter. Get mmtlitr galley, also, for the " House of 
Cominiiiis," ie., whieh, though belonging to the same gene- 
mi heuci, 7equires a separate ffalley, until it is ascertained 
what quantity fif matter there is under each heaii. 

The uther pieces of eopy belong to Historical, and will, 
therefore, follow, though pcrliaps not immediately, lite poli- 
tical matter on the third page. 

The Local Courts of Law tnay consist of sessional matter 
Jtc. Set, therefore, the special head and date, and empty on 
a separate galley. Do the same with the otlier copy, and 
there need not be any eonfusion in making-up. 

If the number of galleys he too small to allow a galley 
for each head, select two heads likely to follow, wliich gene- 
rally have hut a small portion of matter luider each. For 
instance, Lucid and Provincial intelligence might sometimes 
come on one galley ; Coroners' Inquests and Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, on another j and The Court and Fashions 
on a ttiirtl. 

Pursuing the same system throughout the week, empty 
every euccecding piece of matter on the galley eontainiug 
the same description. This will enahle ttie maker-up Co see 
at a glance what quantity of matter there is under each 
bead, and assist him in making-up accordingly. 

The day Ijcfore puhUcation, the matter ior the second, 
tliird, sinlli, and seventh pages, which cunHtitute the Inner 
Forme, is maile-up into columns, (a column-rule being the 
gauge,] and sltded on the stone. 

Second Page. — Uegiuning with the first column of this 
page, tlie matter under House of Lords, perhaps, makes s 
column and a half; ndd, then, the first part ol' " House of 
Commons" matter, and make out two columns. Any hand 
out of copy or waiting, may put a column-nde against the 
matter on each galley mude up, tie them up, and slide thcw 
off. Make up the reinainder of Commons into columns, tie 
up, and slide oil' in the same manner. This matter altoge- 
ther, may, perhaps, make five or six cDlnmns ; say five 
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coltmms and a half. Five colranns being the width of the 
page, lhi» will complete the secOQil page, and leaye half a 
column fur the third. 

Third Page. — If there he any more matter of a political 
natnre, insert it after Parliamentary, and make oat the first 
column of this page. If possible, begin the second coluinu 
with any report of Parliamentaiy Comroisaioni, or -nitlj 
Manuiactural or Agrlciiltund Intelligence. This may make, 
mure or le&s, two columns. Bfake up the other two colnmns 
with the most important matter of Local Courts of Law, 
State of Trade, Local Paragraphs, Coroners' Inquests, or 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Sixth Page. — Insert in the first column ami half of this 
page the most important Letters from CorrespondenUi, leav- 
ing the less important to go into the last column of the fifth 
page, in the onler forme, should that space not be required 
for better matter. Fill up the second column with Notieea 
of New Works, Begin the third colnmn with any Report 
of Scientific Experlmeats, or with anythiog relating to the 
Arts and Sciences, and eonlitiue to the end of this page with 
the Drama, Natural Philosophy, Natural Plienouiena, ki: 

Seventh Page Continue General and il is ccUaneo us ar- 
ticles, beginning the first eoluiim with Poetrj", which raay 
be made out with Literary paragraphs. Let the second and 
third column of this page be occupied with Men and Man- 
ners, Chit Chat, Varieties, &c., jSto. Top of the fourth 
colijron insert Bankrupts, follow with Arrivals and Depar- 
tare.s of Railways, and till up with Market Tables. 

For an abstract of the Inner Forme see page 27. 

The inner forme being at press, tJie matter rocasnrcd off, 
and the quantity wanted for the outer forme ascertained, 
all hands, if the paptr advertises well, are then employed in 
getting up the remainder of the advertisements, — editorial 
artieles, — and the latest news, local and provincial. These 
prored, read, and corrected, the making-up again proceeds. 
The labour of dassifying the advertisements would be much 
reduced, if they were sorted before they were given out, and 
emptied tuider theii respcctire special heads an one or nioro 
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Plist Page. — AdreTtisements. — In maUng up the adrer- 
tisements, begin the first column with those of the most 
general character; for instance, Public Amusements, namely. 
Theatricals, — Concerts, — Exhibitions, — Public Dinners, &C. 
Begin the second column with those of Charitable Institu- 
tions and such as relate to Education. Fill the third column 
with Contracts, Trade Advertisements, or Insurance Notices. 
The fourth column begin, and fill up to the end of the fifth, 
with Sailing Vessels or Steam Packets, or Public Notices 
and Meetings. 

Fourth Page. — Begin the first column with Reports of 
Public Meetings, continue with Local and Provincial Intel- 
ligence, and fill up with Ship News, Imports and Exports. 
This may make, more or less, three columns. Let the 
Fashions precede, in the fourth column. Local Paragraphs, 
and continue to the end of this page with Foreign and Colo- 
niaL Should the last mail bring important news, the editor 
will point out what must make room for it. 

Fifth Page. — If there be more advertisements than will 
fill the first and eighth pages, the remainder maybe inserted 
in the first column of this page; after which follow with 
Notices to Correspondents. Let the Leaders follow on to 
the fourth column, at the bottom of which insert the " Post- 
script" and " Latest News." If the fifth column cannot be 
better employed, begin and fill it up with Correspondence. 
This making-up will always provide space for important 
news, at the latest hour. 

Eightli Page. — Advertisements. — Insert in the first co- 
lumn. To be Let, — To be Sold or Let, — or for Sale by Pri- 
vate Trea^,— and fill np this column with miscellaneous 
advertisements. At the top of the second column begin To 
be Sold by Auction, which class according to date : — This 

day, — ^To-morrow, — This week Next week. Follow on 

the third, fourth, and fifth columns with New Publicationsi 
— Periodical Literature, — General Literature, — ^Travelling, 
— Medical, — Perftimery, &c., making up the fifth column of 
this page with the Imprint. 

For an abstract of the Outer Forme see page 36. 
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INNEn FORME OF A FOLIO NEWSPAPEB. 



Parlianwntatr:— HouK of Lordi. 



HouM ot ComnnMit. 



Home of Commonl. 



Home of Commom, 



Political matter,— Elec- 
tioneering, — Party Gosalp, 



Report of Parliamentary Commiuions, — or Manufactural 
and Agricultural Intelligence, &C. 



Boporti of Pobllc Meetingt,— or Local and Prorincial 
Intelligence, tee. 



State of Trade, — Local Courts of Law, — Local paragrapbt. 



Local Paragraph!, — Coronen' Inquests, — Birtba, 
Marriagen, and Deaths, tee. 



Ship News, — Imports,— Exports, Sec. 



The Court and 
FasUons. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


AdTertlsements — 
too late for the first 
forme. 


Notices to 
Correspondents. 


Editorial articles, leaded. 


Editorial articles. 


Latest News, — 
Postscript, fcc. 


Letters from Correspondents. 


Letters from Correspondents. 


Bankrupts, fee. 



Harket Tkibles, fee. 
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The outer fornn; being nearly ready, all ImndB, except 
t]]i>se fccjiiired for press, leave. If llicre be it " Aecund 
edillon'' wanted, some of tho^^e leaviiij; iirsl return the fnl- 
lowing day for limt purpose. li' no " second ediiinn," nor 
a jobbing ofEce attached, it is not asiia) for tlie hunds to 
return, on a weekly newspaper, till the day afttr publientiun, 
when distributum a^ain commenees. 

For a folio newspaper, the same general divisions are still 
applicable, tbe only ditferenee between tills and a quarto 
being merely in the size and number of the pages ; a folio 
paper having only four pages, while a quarto lias eight. 
Henee it may be proper to notiec the apceial ditt'ercnee in 
the makiug-up. Observing, then, the same general arrange- 
ment as before reeomroended fur a quarto, a well made-up 
folio paper would, perhaps, be according to tlie following- 
plan, namely 

FmsT P»GE — "Adtbrtisements ; and, if necessary, part 
of Domestic. 

Second Page.—Domebtic continued ; continuing tbe first 
column with Politics, and following witii ftlalnnf. 

Tiiitto Pagb. — Foreign and Coionial; Auvr.RTisESiE.fTS 
that eoiue too late for the first forme. E onoaiAj, Arti^lbs ; 
CoHRESPONOENCE ; occupyiug tlie last column with Market 
Tables. 

Foraxn Page. — Genejiai. and MiacBij.ANEOcs, &c. Sm;. 
AnvERTisEMEJiTs, if nccessary. 

For the various special heads into which these general 
heads are divided, sec pages I'J and 30. 

The oater forme of a folio newspaper being always worked 
first, this arrangement still jireser^'es ^puee, in the inner or 
last forme, which contains the second and tliinl pM{;es, for 
toy unrorcseen emergency. 

For an abstraet of a Folio Paper see pages 2S and 29. 

CAST INC OFF lUTTEft. 

To ascertain how many thonsand letters there are in any 
piece of matter, measure the width hy tlie body of the letter 
in which the matter is seL Thus, «uppo»e the matiLi lo be 
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cast-up be minion, ascertain how many ems minion will 
come in the width. This done, multiply it by two, which 
will give the average thickness of each letter and the 
number of ens in a line. If there be a thick space above 
the even ems it is counted an en ; if less than that it is not 
reckoned. If the matter be solid count, if leaded measure, 
the number of lines to be cast off, and multiply them by 
the number of ens in the width j the total will be the 
number of thousands sought. For instance, this page, 
being set in brevier, contains twenfy-six ems, or fifty-two 
ens, in width, and forty-nine lines in length. These, multi- 
plied together, give two thousand five hundred and forty- 
eight letters, including, as is usual, the head and signature 
lines; exhibited in figures thus: — 

Width of page 52 ens. 
Length „ 49 lines. 

468 
308 

2548 letters in a page. 

Whether a piece of matter be forty-nine, two hundred, or 
any other number of lines long, the same principle gives the 
exact number required. For, to know how many thousands 
there are in a sheet of this work, being foolscap octavo, it 
is only necessary to mnltiply the number of pages contained 
therein with the number of letters in a pi^e, and the total 
is the number sought. Thus : — 

2548 letters in a page. 
16 pages in a sheet. 



IS288 
2548 



40,768 letters in a sheet. 
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It bdiig uiiiiiLl tu consider aud reckon a. remaining fire 
hundred letters as a. thousanil, the above number would be 
charged as fiirty-one thousand ; and tliis, by the Literpool 
piece work jirlces for news- wort, annexed, at sixpence half 
peony n thousand, would como to £1. 2a. 3.}d. 

LOKDON NEWS-WORK PR1CB3. 

Per "Week. Per Galley. Per Hour- 
Morning Papers.. £2. &s. Od. 3b. lOil. ll^d. 

Evening Papers ..£2. 3s. Gd. 3s. 7d -lOJd. 

The charge of tenpencc halfpenny per hour refers solely 
to enijjloyment upon time ; every odd quarter <if a galley, on 
quantitj, roust carry the charge of eleven pence, as the 
charge of tenpenee halfpenny would bring down the galley 
to three shilhtigs and sixpence, which is contrary to the 
Bcaie. 

Assistants on other journals ate paid the same as cveu- 
ing papers; the Sunday papers, having their galleys of 
various lengths, are paid at the rate of cightpencc half- 
penny a tliousanii, or tenpencc an hour. 

The only meaning that can be giitlicred from the first 
part of tliis article is, that papers which are published twice 
or three times a week are |>aid the same as evening papers. 
With respect to the second part, the price per ihousand for 
a Sunday or weekly paper is the same, hut time-work is 
pidd imly tenpencc an hour. 

Ijoug primer and minion galleys, east as nigh five thou 
sand letters as possible ^at present varying from that nuin- 
her to five thoysand two hundred, partly arising from a 
variation in the founders' standard) axe per thousand, on 

Long Primer and Minion .... , . . 8^d. 

Nonpareil lOd. «ijd. 

Pearl lid. lOid. 

Or a reduction, in proportion to value, on the galley matter. 
Apprentices are not pennitled to Work on daily papen 

whether stamped or luutainped. 
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Compositois on weekly papers, when employed on time, 
charge one hour for ereiy portion of an hour. 

Compositors called in to assist on weekly papers are 
entitled to charge not less than two hours if employed on 
time, or less than half a galley if paid hy lines; and persons 
regularly employed in a house where a weekly paper isi 
done, if required to leave their ordinary work to assist on 
the paper, are entitled to not less than a quarter of a galley 
or an hour for each time of heing called on. 

The method of charging column work upon newspapers 
is as follows : half measure is charged one-third more, third 
measure is charged one-half, and four column measure is 
charged double. 

One-fourth is allowed for distribution on weekly papers 
when more than one galley has been composed; but if less 
than a galley, no deduction is made. 

UTXHPOOL NBWS-WORK ntlCES. 

Nonpareil-minion to be cast up as Minion in depth and 
Nonpareil in width ; and the following prices charged for 
composition; namely. 

For Bourgeois and Brevier Sid. a thousand 

Minion and Nonpareil-minion. . 7d. „ 

Nonpareil 8d. „ 

These charges are for newspapers printed once a-week; 
those printed oftener to be charged according to the London 
scale for newspapers on piece. 

For matter requiring alteration, if the alteration'le slight, 
one-third to be charg^ed ; if considerable, to be paid for as 
new composition. 

Pressmen to be paid one shilling a token on piece-work. 

One shilling to be charged as night-money on news- 
papers, on established wages, published once a-week ; one 
shilling and sixpence on those twice a-week; two shilling's 
on those three times a week ; and two shillings and sixpence 
on all published oftener. 

D 
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JOB-WORK. 

TASTE IN DISPLAY HOT FIXED. — PBOHIIBTT, WHAT COHSTI- 

TCTES. — CASSS AND CIRCUURS HAND BILLS AltD POSTBKS. 

TABLE-WoaK, ETC. 

Having endeavoured to explain the best means of acquir- 
ing respectability as a news hand, I will, with the same 
vieir, oOer some obseirations on Jobbing. In doing fioi 
however, I am not unaware of the difBciiltv. Taste and 
judgment so tlioroughly ptrvadcs this dtpartment of case, 
that unless thej were subject to some definite laws, it is 
impojisiblc to fix any uniTersal standard. What one regards 
as neut, another virws as indifferent, or even as bad- 
BeaicJcs, even though a workman possess, in a high degree, 
the power at all times of discerning the propriety of display, 
it in not always that an employer will forego exercising his 
judgment, in making suvb improvementt as the peculiarity 
of his taste may suggesL If he be practically acquainted 
with the profession, certninly, little or no evil can arise from 
his interference, liecanse he will be as likely to know as his 
workmen those principles which fix the propriety of display , 
But it is frum employers unacquainted with the business 
exercising their authority indiscriminately that propriety is 
often sacrificed, and the ta^tc and judgment of even the best 
practical workmen are thwarted. Such, however, will not 
justify young workmen neglecting to cultivate cither one or 
the other ; for though an employer may alter the work in 
hand, the workman, with tB.<ite, may so modify the altera- 
tions as to be but tittle detriment in appearance. 

In this part of jobbing, thi;n, it can hardly be deem«d 
possible to define what is the real standard of excellence i 
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roT, inileMi, is it necesKHiy, mj objeet being more to niilit 
in the mei-haiiieal than in Ihti tntcUerdml department iif the 
profession. On this point, tliereforf, I will only add, that 
he wlio wonJd cullifatf his taste in display must obserre 
nnd learn for himself wbat coinbinatluiis, not only of the 
Tarioas sizes but also of the several de script! uns of types, 
prtiduce Hie neatest and happiest effect. His own judgement 
niusi be ills gnide. 

Propriety of display is nnother thing whieh cTCrj jobber 
shoidd attain, and this depends more upon the cScrcise of 
the understanding than it does upon taste ; I'or a job rnaj 
be very tastily done, and yet exliibit absurilitics. But the 
mle which glides it, being simple and easily leiimed, 
requires Init little eoinment. It w ill be suflieient tii observe, 
that propriety makes idl the principal lines subaervient to 
the object for which the job is printed, aiid applies as well 
to cards and eircidars as to hand bills and posters. But, 
perhaps, I may be belter understood if I say tlial those lines 
only should be principals w hieli will read and make known 
the object, independent of c\ ery other lino. It is abilitj U> 
do this readily, united with taste, that makes a good jobbing 
hand, even though he be only an average hand at compos- 
ing. 

Though there are a great rariety of jobs, it is only neceu- 
sary to notice a few, inasmueh as the same principle is appli- 
cable to manj. First, then, as to 

CARD! AND CIXCt'LiltUI. 

As this description of work is always rennired to be done 
neat, the principle upon which cards and circutora are set 
is, that each tine nhuU so correspond in size and length as 
to give the best effect in the lightest form. Hence so many 
proportions of thin face and liair Sine types, and tlie reason 
for inserting, at times, thin, middle, and thick spaeei 
between every letter in the line. Of course, the same prin- 
ciple will govern every other description of jobs eharac- 
terutcd lu neat. The name auA Uaie, ot wcc'a"^ia&««-, 
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ttitute in theite the principal lines, for which nothing Ibt^bt 
tbao pica should be used. In running on matter, the ligbter 
H is let and the better. Whr^n borders round the job would 
Improve its appeara.nce, taste onl; can deiiide. 

HAND-BILLS AND POSTERS 

Belong to a rougher deseriptiun of work, in which nentneu 
yields to propriety and taste to elTeLt In hand-bills and 
poHt^fs, the large lines are muflc to read on with each other, 
to tbat the sub stance may be read at a {{[lance. Any other 
particulars arc only considered secondary lines, and are set 
■mail or large, a£cordiikg to their apparent import. Catch 
lines, which are merely used to connect one Une with ano- 
ther, ore always set small, in capitals or small capitals. The 
following advertisement will perhaps illustrate the principle. 

BT FBTTATa TUATT, 

A BXAOTIFCl. POHS-WBSllBD 

PHAETON, 

About 1i| hAncU hi^\i, warrantod t^und, 
ii Terr '^tnidrf And tntU very fwtt 

ADD 

HARNESS COMPLETE. 



Apply at, &c., Ike. 

In the above cianiple, To be Sold — Phaeton — Mare — ami 
Harness Complete, arc principal lines, aiid would be per- 
fectly understood without any other word ; hence they aw 
the laqjcat, that they may be readily seen. By Privato 
Treaty — About fourteen and a half hands high, Ike, — Me 
teeoudajy-lines, or what would only be looked for if there 
tneniMa/ deaiie tu purcliaie. k beautiSvii tovrt-'wte^is^ — 
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a fine well-bred — atid — are cateb-Iitjea, because the; are 
merelj used to connect the lines and to make lliem read 
amoothly. Apply, 5tc,— partakes more of ibe nature of a 
note, and hence the reasou for being always cat off with a 
rule, aiid run on in smaller type. It is of litOe consequence 
what may be the size of the bill, whether for the hand or 
the wall, the p-nnt-ij/ie whlcli points out the leading and 
■econdaiy lines is still the same. 

In setting bills, then, set the iiiincipel lines first, that the 
effect may be judged of, and the remaining space for thv 
other Uses Tatty be determined. After which Ell up the bill 
in hand with its secondary and cateh lines. By doing su, 
the necessity for altt^ring lines tu get in, may be avoided. If 
you would set a bill cKpeditiously, determine at ima what 
letter will do for tfte line wanted, and aroid, by all means, 
setting the line ayain. It is unneceasaiy, and often consumes 
more time than would be required to set tbe bill twice over. 
Altering one line often lequiiee an alteration of another, or 
two, which after all may make tbe bill no better than at 
first This is the prineipal secret of setting a bill quick, and 
cot picking up a great number of letters in a little time, 
though this, indeed, ma; facilitate it 

TABLE WOIUt 

Includes eieiy description of rule' work, whether the spacs 
between the roles contains matter or not, and comprehend* 
all that is distinguished in the trade by rule-work, tabular, 
or tables. This is the most dilScult dcseription ut work, 
inasmucb as every job belonging Ui it requires great uccu- 
racy, both in the length of rules and in justifying. So much 
so, indeed, that the time which such-like jobi eonsimae, ii 
considered worth double the amount of common matter, and 
is paid for accordingly. There is, howef er, a great difference 
in tlie method of setting this description of work j but I nill 
confine myself to that method which I think is not geneiailf ^ 
known, and which appears to save the most time. In. thit 
tyttem ah the columns iue set ^toia^\.iui>\i!&j^«3>''^'^''^^^ 
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being let dowu in sint^le vulumiis, anil tlic M-ttiug ritte i> 
OBcd as in news matter. It k appiicablB to any anil every 
dt'ScripUui) nf niattcr, unti the must loniplicalL-il tables may 
be iet up, CQutiuned on one fl^alley, and made-up like coiuiuoo 
matter. The ruluiun rnlL's beinj^ inserteil al'ter»a[ilb, the 
pHget can be m^ilc uji tuto equal lengths, whatever duuble* 
there may be in eiieh column, without the pasaibility of 
mistake, or cutting the rule inlu wrong Icustlis- That it 
may, boweytir, be cleiirly uudfrstuodi I will enjlwTour to 
elucidutii it by enaiuplcs. 

Let the job eimsist of fire columns, with four duwn rules, 
and two croi^fl-nileii- Tbe size, uay demy octuvi>; thu matter, 
a retarii of cunvieta. Allowing twenty lour vm^ |Hea as the 
width of the page, the first eolutlin would be nearly biil ems, 
the second column one em, the lliird l oluuiii ain ems, the 
fourth column tivo cms, and fifth tohiina fS\ etiis. Iii^teJtd 
of Slitting it in Ein;<;le cotumuii, nntkc up the ttiek u> the 
thickness of two rules ^hort of thirteen eiiib, tli;it the three 
first vnlumns may he set in one measure. To do this, set 
tht name and ftge in the first and second i'ohinin«, and 
Justify against n MX em lead; aftrr which take aw»y the lend 
and set the third column in Uiat spneo. If Uit; third columii 
double, every line of quadrats in Ihc first two columns which 
is to correspond with such double justify, also, against tlio 
same lead, and set the dodhle accordiDSfly. Be careful, 
however, to leave an em quadrat at ll)e cud of each white, 
fur the second column. Tbe flri^t three ailnmns of i<opy hein^ 
completed, aKoiu make up tbe measure to the thickness of 
two rules short of eleven ems, Uir iim fourth and tifth 
colamua. These, of course, will ha set in ibc same way, and 
will differ iu nothing exucpt thu nature of thu luatlcr and 
the width of the lAcasnrc in which it is set. It is hardly 
necetsary Ui nay, that, in setting the whites for the doubles 
m these ciils., the em quudmt necessary for the other coltinma 
may he disgjcnscd with. Proecedtnt; with thcne two columns, 
put a rule, no mutter the lon^i, down the matter or the 
fir»t three columns, as in tlic suhjained example^ ami empty 
ja A Jiaa mth tiiaui. Justify carefulYj, ii>n«i uanJiww 
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until tbeu colanuu also are finidied. Tk* ifaXbetjumfaaai 
and emptied according^, will then fa» esaotly fonr lulec 
■bolt of twenty-four ems, and will ifpjteax thus:— 



Set 



B « 



•est! 



11 



"8.9 qj^-* 



S< o B S S> P<^ S <^ 3 
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In proceeding to make it xqt, set up in the first measore^ 
and justify against the six em lead as before, as m»a% o^aA.- 
rat lines as there we doubles in \he (o\a^ ^xv^tLV^-c^wsssK. 
Abo, u many qnadiat Unes fw lihe l«mi)a^»sA^<!o^'»Sw=«** 
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M there are doubles in tbe first and third columns. Of 
coorae, those lines which double in the first and fourth 
x^olufnns, or in the third and fifth, trill not require white 
lines, because thej are already justified in their respeetiTe 
columns. Put in the vrbites, then, and make ever; n&me 
Tetd to its own line in each column. This done, take out 
the rule dividing the two measures used for the convGuience 
of putting in the white-lines, and the matter will be like any 
other matter set in one slick. It is now ready for rules, and 
will stand thus 

o " '53 
o ^ S ^ 

" S i i * i 
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The leagth of the pAge being decided, get the rules. Piit 
a piece of furniture ag^ainat the matter and place the galley, 
with it5 head nejtt the body, on the lower-case. The point ofa 
bodkiu put in between the columns, at the head, and op«ned 
a little, the ruled which divide the culumni may be iiiaerted 
as easily and as soon as so many leads could be in ordinal^ 
matttr. If the matter in the columns, when mode up, be too 
near the rules, a lesiA may also be put in, to separate them, 
without any ineonrenience. With the nUes in, the matter 
would then be finished, thus: — 

.^i it 



^ « o u ^ ?! 



e -38 

a c g 
Hag* 



o >5 



Infill am 



H 3 



- c- j - 

If I 

_s 



a-* s 2 



— "2*3 



lllir|l 



u be . B 

"I 

"3 *e ^ 
(a " " .9 9 



1^ :^ 

SB :^ 

1- 5 
^ o B S K 



iSvl 2 



5 



s 

I 

I 



^ 3 : 



3 



n 1^ ^ n 

4 < ^ 
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If a job of this description be reqi>in;d in bustr, tbiit object 
will be iLttiiiiiud by cutlinjj tJie eopv, uiitl giving ihf &nt side to 
one lifmd und tlie aiicoDd ti> anoliiLT, aud emplyii^ on one 
galley, as lieibre advised. It &hotUJ, howcter, be observed, 
that a line of the tnatlifr, in putting in tht- w liite lines and 
nmkiag up, sliowld be read acruss oceasionnllj, to be sure 
that every folumii is lisbt, bel'ure the rules go in. 

If tile job ill hand be oni: of mure eolumu.t tlinn the pre- 
oedinj^ e^mfjle, it must be J^lt tit the ditiCtetien id' tiie work- 
man into bow m:inv uieasui«B it be divided. My opinion it 
that the mm-e equally it is divided and the better, both for 
convenience aad expedition. Fnr instiinee, a table of six 
cnlumns would be better divided into two measures of three 
ecdunins eiieii, if the cfdnmns be ni>t loa wide to make the 
measure ineonvenient, tlian into three measures of two 
eolurons. It would be more sJmjile, and therefore nnt so 
liable to confuse. If, however, the jid) eonsist of ten or twelve 
eolumtis of sucti matter as tlie above, tliiit may double, at 
times, in every coluian, it will be neeessary to divide the job 
into four mcustire.'i, and to empty tile tirst six eolumns on 
one gilleyy and tile seeond six im another. Eaeli galley 
must tlien be made up sepiirately, like the a<xond speeimen 
in the lirst e;cani|}Ie. Wlien tiiis is done, talte out the rules 
which divide tbi^ measures, put the galleys together, and 
make the lines rend with copy, by again inserting white- 
lines in the matter on either guilty where the ilimbks ri quire 
iL This bcinjf done, tile mutter is then ready to be made up 
either into octavo, to reiul across two pagcii, or into tjuarto, 
to read on one. The rules are then inserted and ready to ba 
tied up and slidtd idf. 

A^in; let us suppose another form, say an abstract of par- 
liamentary doeuments. The measure for tliis, say stventeen 
ems, to be divided into four columns, tlic first for the name 
of the nrtitle, the second for the quantity imported, the third 
for the quantity retained for home consumption, and the 
fourlh for the qtmnlity esportetl. As the three last columns 
will be figures, of course, they should be mude up to even 
C3JS of the body in which ihc job is set; sa^ five ems for 
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each of tbe three coliuniiB. The widtb of the ttrnt column 
will then be just fifteen ems, (whatever the job is sel in) 
short of seventeen ems pita. Cut ii pieee of waste lead axacUj 
the lengtli oS these liflecn cms, auil rediiee the w id til ol the 
first eoluiun equul to the thickness of the three hrass-rulea 
irhieh are to divide the columns. It is easily done ; put the 
piece of lead jnat cut to the width of the three eoliimns into 
Ibe stick made up lu sevenleen piui ems, and three pieces of 
rule, with tlieir ends out of the stick, make up the remaining 
difTereiiec of the seventeen cms with quadrats and justify. 
These (juadnvts, and llie S]>ate8 with wbicli they are justified, 
is the exaet width of the first colimin, whicii is to contain 
tbe name of the article. Take out then the three rules and 
again make up the stick to the lead and the qnadmtfi nhieb 
remain, and the measure will then be exactly the thickness 
<if three rules short of sevetiteea ems pica. Being provided 
with a. setting-rule, tbe job may now he composed. In 
Bcttiuft, then, Oie tirst column, justify against the lead before 
cut for that purpose. The other columns will not require it, 
inasmtieh oJi each of them being figures, and made to even 
ems, will justify Iheraselvcs. The matter thus composed, 
would then be as the fallowing examples — . 



Natua of ArUcia* 



Imported. 



Foil 



££port«d. 



Senna . . lbs. 
ShuDiac . . cwt. 
Silk:— 

Raw and Waste lbs. 

Thrown . do. 

Manufs. of Europe do. 

India, viz 

S 



Bai]danEL£, Alc, pieces, 
(.'rape . , do. 
Crape scarfs, No, 
Taflelics, &e. pieces. 
Skins:— 
Calf and kid cwt. 
Deer, undressed No. 
Goat, do. do. 



350,296 
133,769 

3,*H)2,3!13 
eat ,381 
l.'58,83l 

1SS,117 

27,233 
10,631 

42,637 
125,357 



130,223 
127<821 

3,778,791 
514.240 
1 48,478 

f0»,()2i 



6^16 
40,194 



29,975 
25.3 li 

100,337 

6^ 



113,948 
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To put in the rnlei, turn the gallej with the heoA tnwarda 
jou^ open the columns; at the head of each page with the 
poinl of a bodkin, and in a few minutes the rules may be 
inserted, and the pages completed, thus: — 



Nrnne of Article, 


IsportHi. 


CDDiunapUon, 


Exported. 


Senna . Ihs. 


230.296 


130,223 




Shumau . . cwt^. 


133,799 


127,821 




Silk 






Raw and IVaste lbs. 


3,W>2,593 


3,778,791 


29,973 


Thrown . do. 


6a9,281 


514,240 


25,211 


Manufs. of Europe do. 


158,831 


148,478 


9,m 


India, Tiz:--- 




Bandanos, iie. pieees 


183,117 


101,023 


100,337 


Crape : . do. 


1,307 






CnujB scarfs, jtc. No, 
TaiTeties, &c. pieces 


27,233 






10,631 


5;516 


6,3^3 


Skins : — 


Calf and kid . cvns. 


42,637 


40,194 




Deer, undnjssed No, 


125,357 
354,546 


31,079 


1 12,948 


Guat, do do. 


212,422 


97,459 



The three column rules being now in the matter, the 
width of each page will be exactly seventeen ems pica, the 
original measure, which was first proposed. 

Though the abof e eiiamples perhaps sufficiently explain 
the system which reduces table work to eommon matter, I 
will take another instance, more fatly to demonstrate that 
this system in unlimited in its application to any number of 
colnmns. For this purpose, then, I will take u few uccults- 
tions of fixed stars by the Moon, which , as tliis table contains 
nine columns, may be submitted as a final test, Tlie width 
of the table, when composed, say, again, seventeen ems. 
As the last eight columns will be even cms, cast otS the width 
of each by the biidy of the letter in wliicb the table ts to be set ; 
say two ems and an en for the second column, two etns and 
an en for the third, two for the fourth, two for the fiftli, two 
and an en for the sixth, two and an en for the seventh, 
two fur the eighth, aad two for the uinlb, Tli«M 



(joRdntts named (ot the width of the respectire columni 
being in the stick, add nine rules thick way, and tts many 
qaadrats as will make up tlie remaining difference of the 
uventeen ema, and justify. This wll) give tbe width of ihe 
first column, which 19 to contuin the names of the atari. 
Take the rides out of the stick now, and make op the 
measure to the line of quadrats which remains in the stick, 
which will, uf course, be the thickness of nine pieces of 
rule less than serenteen ems pica. Having cut a piece of lead 
to the width of the quadrats for the last eight columns 
before named, against which the first column must be 
justified, and got a setting-rule, you may now begin to com- 
pose. Be particular in justifying the first column against 
the lead, or there may be some difficulty in getting the tables 
to lifL It is attention only to this, that tronble and difficulty 
at the stone can be avoided. Indeed I will leave it to tbe 
experience of others, to determine what description of matter 
will lift without being properly justified, A table thus 
composed, would then be represented as follows; — 



Star. 




EHXBSIOF. 


Time. 


Meim 1 N. 
TlniD. FdIqI 


Ver- 
toi. 


Boat 1 Uf^au 

Tiini!. ' Time. 


N. 
Polnl 


Ver- 
tex. 



Scorpii . . . 
Tauri . . . . 
Tauri . . . . 
Tauri . . . . 
Gerainorom. 
Geminomm. 
Cancri . ■ . 
Tirffinis. . . 
Sagatarii . . 
Piscium . , 
Virginia . , , 
Virginis. . . 
Librss . . . . 



13.10 18. 4 
2.24 6.25 
5 24 9.30 
3.11 7. 4 
9.50 13.43 

13.16 17. 7 

15.30 19.14 

13.31 16.41 
14.25 17.26 

4.20 6.55 
6M 10.15 
7.S4 939 
US! 12.53 



110 79 
112 S9 

fid 65 
150114 
1G6 146 
129 166 

90127 

140 106 
60 96 

101 68 
50 11 



14. 3 ia56 211 186 
3.41 7.42 295 290 
6.2510.23 331 355 
3.58 7.51 234 224 
10.51 14.43 352 235 
J3.&1 17.46 228 263 
16.18 30. I 264 379 

14.55* 18. 201 171 
4.46 7.31 25.1 32 
9.24 11. 7 208 183 
8.49 10^ 358 323 



The matter made up into pnges, and the rules put in is 
before described, the table would then be complete and 
ready to impose, thus : — 



Real 
Time 



MeaD 



N. 

Point 



Vpf- 



Itmp. 



11 me. 



N. V'CT- 



Scorpii , . , 
Tauri . . . . 
Tauri ... 
Tauri ... 
Geminoriim 
Geminumm 
Cttnm . 
Vir^niB . 
Sagitttrii 
Ptsciun] « 
Virgjnis . 
Virginii . 



13.10 

3.11 
9.311 
13.16 
15.311 
13.21 
14.2.5 
4.2tt 
8.32 
7.51 
n.27 



18. -1 

6. >2S 
9.3(1 

7. 4 
13.42 
17. 7 
19.14 
10.41 
17.a(ji 140 

(i.55j 60 
10.13 Mil 

9.W 50 
3 1 A3' 



no 

113 

.55 
lai) 
1116 
12!} 

30 



79 

my 

114 
I4B 
166 
1«7 

106 
06 
68 
11 



\4. a I8..56 
3.111 7.4-2 

6.23, 11^.92 
3-58 7.51 
10.5 1 1 14.43 
13.54' 17.46 
16.18' £0, 1 

1 1.59- 18. 
4.46 731 
H.24 11.7 
8.49 10.34 



SM 

293 
331 
234 
2.M 
328 263 
261 

201 
'i54 
208 
%5h 



It may here bp tiliaervpil, lhat in sctlinp the heittlB, it is 
the beat to set them cinuplete witli short rules hetwern two 
long cross niles, as iudepetiiient tables, like the licatt* in the 
pTBcedinit examples. There will be no ilifTitulty in those 
short pieces of rule in the head pmpcrlj- joining the eiilumn 
niles, if there be pure itl setting the heads to the proper 
width of the eoluinns- Unless the heads ht^ srt in this manner, 
tliere w ill be dilfieiilty in getting the rules iit between the 
heads, and a danger of breaking Ihem, whloh it is better to 
avoiii. 

There is anothei thing' ivhich is equally important 
in setting table work, and that is, that ail the column 
rules be esactly of a length, whether they be pieced or 
whole. To seeure this, as well as to do away with the loss 
of time and excessive wa^tc arising from the continual use 
of the shears, 1 planned, betw een six and seven years ago, s 
brass rule ease, divjdeil into thirty lour compartments, each 
ofwhieh holds two sizes of rule. Brass rule being thus cut 
into proper lengths, anil kept separate, yields adsaulagea 
both to the employer and ihe employed, that those only who 
Aai'e experienced them can form an idea. As, howcTcr, I 
conceive its adoption to be more within \l£io ^ONvtitc q\ 



employers, I have reserved a speeial notice it for the 
Appendix, wliifh is txeluaively devoted to inateriaJs. 

If it be not a subject too trilling, I would recoiuniend, to 
e?ery jobbitij^ coiniiosilor, a hudkin sbeatb, i^'kieb tlitmgh 
simple and fitjily made, is nevcrtbeless usel'ul. It is luiulif 
of wire a little finer than sn ordinary sized bodkin-blade, 
and is fastened by means of two arms, or by an eye and 
hniik, to the apron-strinif. As the sheath is Itius fastened, 
it remains atlaehcd to the person at work without any 
further care, and is particnlarly handy and luiiveiiieut ut all 
times when wanted. Shiiidd any be disposed to adopt it, 
let him Imy a halfpenny woilh of wire of the size before 
named; with this description of wire it may be made an 
follows, Hidd the bodkin for which the sheath is intended, 
and the end of the wire, in tlie left haml. Beginning close 
to the handle, and abont three inches from tbi; end of the 
wire, twist the wire close round the bodkin- blade until it is 
coTcrcil. Again begitming, as it were, from tbe point, ton- 
dnue wrapping the wire till il again reach the handle, wilen, 
leaving two inches for the amis, cut the remainder off, if any 
he left, and bend the two ends so that ibey will hold the 
sheath by the apron-string without stip[iing ; and il is com- 
pleted. It may appear unseemly, but were 1 not convinced 
of its uUiily from expericnte, I shtiuid not have been easily 
induced eitliir lo try my own ingenuity or the reader's 
patience with tin attempt to describe it Having used one 
myself nearly six years, I cnn say that, us simple as it 
is, I wimld not willingly, or ejeu for a snntU sum, be 
without it. 

lONnrtN *1TD UVEIIPOOI. JOB WoaR FitieBa. 

Jobs of one sheL'tor nndcr (exucpt Auctioneers' Catalogues 
and Farticntar!^) to be cast up at 7d. per lOfJOj if done in 
minion, 7id ; U' in nonpareil, 8d- If in foreign language, of 
one sheet or under (eicept Auctioneers' Catalogues) to be 
east up at 8d. per 1000 ; if done in smaiUl \}M«xVTCi>SK»-, 
to taie the same proportionate nuisance v'^tvSi'i^. 
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mininroNs' printebs' evebv-day bour. 



nuy iither kind of mutter, consiitutiuft « third, then lo bu 
piiid as a sheet il' in folio, halC sheet il in tiuartu, aiiJ so on. 

Brnodiiidcs, such as leases, dce<l)t, &c., to be cast up at M, 
per thousand common matter. The indorse to be paid one 
fourth of tiie inside page. 

The imprint to he induded in the M{ttare of the page. 

No tharge to be inadu for job furniture. 

Extra corrections to be paid 6ii. i)er hour. 

Jobs hating two or three bead rules, and thr^e and not 
more than four columns, to be Cousidcred tabular; all above 
to be reckoned table-work ; the first lo he paid one and one 
half, and the second double price. 

All jobs, in carious sized tyi>es, to he cast up to their 
different bodies. 

Posting BiUs, ^f. 



t. n. 

Uoublo Foolscap and 
Pot Broadsides 6 U 



Double Demy Broad- 

«idcs 7 S 

Double Crown ditto..? 

If any Double Broadside be set up at twice, to be paid for 
accordingly. 

Sixes and Octavo .... 1 



Broadsides ..6 

Folio 3 

Quarto I 3 



Nines and Twelves. 



Dtmy. 

Broadsides S ft 

Foli 3 6 

Quarto I 



.''ists and Oetavit , 
Nines and TweNe*, 



.0 10 
.0 9 



Crovm and Pi/tt. 



Broadsides 4 

Folio 2 



Quarto 1 « 

Sixes and Octavo .,..(> f) 



FtxtUaifi and Pal. 

Broadsides . 3 fi 1 Qunrto l» 

Folio 1 Q I Sixci and Ocl&TO ....0 9 

Ml Bills, if solid matter, set up in less type Lbon English, 
/f cast up. 
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Ctrcnturt, ^fc. 
s. T>. n. n. 

QuarU) Cireulunt, Com- Oclavu Cirfulars, C'uiu 

mim 'rypf. - 1 mt'n 'I'ype 9 

If in F'rciicli Stripl;, If in French Script, solid] 

solid 1 6 Ditto light . .0 9 

Bitlu light ..I 

Circulars, if sulid miitter, set ap m lenn type tlinti Pica, tu 
be cttst up. 

Large Cards 1 Iinoit'chcads,withDate 

Small Cards ...0 6 Si.£.s. d.Colomns, 

Invoice Heads, Post or Quarto & Octavo. . 1 

Foolscap 9 Ditto ditto Folio.. I 6 

AU Way.bilJs and Headings of Way-bills to be paid 
according Ui value. 



CHAP. HI. 



BOOK-WORK. 

IT» PB Cntl* art V,— DEPTH of type, — CASTING OFF COPV, — 
HAKIHQ VV, — rMl^SINQ, — SCIIEMKS OF IMPOSITION, ETC. 

Though the general character of bookwort is so much 
tike news-work as lo supersede the necessity for many 
special remarks, yet the oxie, being much superior in point 
of core and neatness to the other, will, perhaps, sufficiently 
entitle it lo a separate consideration. It is from tills 
department of ease that the finest works of the day BI« 
issued, botli in general and periodical literature. Unliko 
either newspapers or jobbing, the work of book- hands is 
preserved in the most splendid bindings, and exhibited in 
the most magnificent libraries. Where shall we look for 
better specimens of the art, than those witli which. \R<i.-eii=. 
supplied by the spirited and taleivtei enVet^tS.^ tA'&i.ia 
don booisfiUera, in "The AnnuaS.*'!" iKlcicV cie.*^***^ 
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alike to tlie compositors and to the pressmen. Accustomed 
to Ijook.work, the spacing of compositors in this bnineh is 
regular and consistent, the iostanccs uf words divided, 
except unavoidable, few, tiic pages made-up neat, and the 
impositions exact. To excelltnce in tJiese things it is that 
hook tomjMisitors arc indebted for their good name as work- 
men ; and heuee the necessitj for care and attention. 

Having already noticed laying np, disuibutiug, composing, 
and correcting on a newspaper, any further comment on 
these is iranetcssary ; except, indeed, merely to point out the 
trifiinj; variations in layinft-up and correcting. On book- 
work, unlocking the Jbnne and Laying it up on a letter 
board instead of u galley makes nil the difference in the 
first, as eorrectins at the stone instead of the frame is (he 
only variation in the second. It only remains, therefore, to 
mark tliosc peculiar features by which book-work is dis- 
tin(;uished. 

Even spacing, being important to the appearance of work, 
is indispensable in tliis branch of case; so much so, indeed, 
that he who is too careless to adopt it, must be content if hii 
name, oltimately, becomes a bye-word for a sloven. Having 
already noticed, in ray remarks on composing on news-vrork, 
the best method of sorting spaces so as to facilitate thl* 
object, any further obacrvotion on tliis head is utinccessary; 
the more so, as spacing even is merely tlie act of justifying 
worJi at cqtial distances with those spaiccs. The following 



nEITH OF TVPB, 

A» it shows the true standard of each body, will readily 
enable every person to ascertain the character of the 
reipective founts; — 

Enghah has 64 lines to a foot. 

Pica 7Ji ditto. 

Small Pica 83 ditto. 

Long Primer 89 ditto. 

BurgEois loai ditto. 

Bmier ditto. 

Minion (half English}..., \te 
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Nonpiireil (Lalf Pica) has. ... 143 Unes tu a foot. 

Ruby (half Small Pica) 1604 ^^jWo. 

Pearl (half Long Primer) 178 ditto. 

Diamond (half Burgcois) 205 ditto. 

There is a smaller funnt than Diamond used in Paris hy 
Didot, which, it is expected, will speedily be lirought into 
use in England; it is in depth cqnal to half a nonpareiL 

As authors, genemlly^ wisii t(^ know the number of pages 
their copy will make, before the work is put in hand, liow tu 
supply the information required is the next consideiatioii. 
This is denominated 



CASTtNO-OFF COPT. 



Were the copy written regular, without so many intcrli- 
Beationsand erasures, to cast off copy would he comparatively 
easy, but since it is the practice of authors to send it full of 
irregularities, we must be content, though our calculations 
prove not so accurate as we wish. As there arc two methods 
of doing this with etjual certainty, 1 may notice both, and 
leave it for each to determine for himself which is best. 

The Srsttlung which ought to be observed and decided, in 
begiunin)^ to tflst off any giveo number of folios of copy, is, 
how far the interlineations will make op for the erasures. 
This ascertained, see whether the number of lines on each 
folio are equal ; if they vary, count off the folio coutaiidiig 
the greatest number of lines, as weU as that on which there 
is the smallest, and divide the difference. This will give 
the average number of lines on each folio throughout. For 
instance, say the largest number on one folio is thirty lines, 
and the smallest on another tw^enty-six. Here Oie difference 
being four lines, half is two, which added to tlie smallest num- 
ber, wiU make the average on each foho twenty-eight. The 
average being thus obtained, make up the measure to the 
width intended, and set up as many Unes in the letter in 
which it will be printed as will make even lines of copy and 
even lines of matter. It is of no moment whetlier tlie 01^-5 
or the matter make tlie greaVesl. ■miwiieT ■, VScie i(ft>icv^\».'5»» 



^^^^^^ 
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dividing tliig then by 396, the nambw of woids in a printed 
page, the nnmber of pagei given will be 440, thus : — 

II words in a line 396] 174,150 [439 page*: 

36 lines in a page 1584 1 do. 



396 word* in a page 1575 440 
1188 



3870 
3564 

306 words, reckoned 
asapage. 

pages in a sheet 34] 440 [18 sheets. 

24 

200 
193 

8 pages, reckoned as half-sheet 

The copy being thus cast off, and eveigr thing connected 
with it decided, the composition of the work now proceeds, 
until a sufficient qnantity of matter is up to make a sheet or 
half-sheet, as the case may be, for the first forme. This 
being done, the matter is ready for 

MAKING-CP. 

If the work is to have running-heads, set them first ; if not, 
set the folios, and the white-lines which are to separate them 
from the matter, as well as those for the bottom of the 
pages ; also the signature. These are set in the same letter 
as the body of the work. The nnmber of lines in a page 
Mag' already decided, leave about as many lines as will 
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muke the first page,* and empty a folio and white-line for 
ibe second. Counting the nccessarj' number of lines for this, 
empt; another white at the hottum, anil niitke hy thia a 
(fsuge for tile rest, hj cutting a notch on a reglet tile exaet 
length of the page, ioeludiDg the foot-white- Uy this ^auge- 
now tnoke up the first page, wliieh, always being short, 
requires a line of quotations at the head instead of a fobo. 
It IB on this account that a gauge cannot be made by it. 
This made up, then make up the third, the same war as the 
second, and so on, until the whole sheet or half-sheet is 
completed. It is only further necessary to observe, under 
this head, that, should the matter he leaded, the white-lines 
before and alW each page will also require a lead. Also, 
that if white-lines be used to separate the paragraphs in 
leaded matter, it is of consequence for getting good register, 
that a lead also be inserted before and after each. 

In tieing up the pages, be careful that the page -cord is 
wrapped and drawn tight round the middit of the shanks, 
and not like some slovenly workmen who on one side wrap 
it at the tup of the .sliank, and on the ether at tile bottom. 
It is thns tliat pages are squabbled ^ how, indeed, can it he 
otherwise, w hen any alteration of the curd would make thtra 
10 slack that even the greatest care could not always be 
suecessful in preventing it. The pages, then, being firmly 
and neatly lied, are arranged on tlie imposing stone accord- 
ing to the scheme by which they are to be imposed. 

IMPOSIHO 

Is n verj' important feature in book-work, and inoludes not 
only lajing the pages in their respective places so as to fold 
according to their progressive order, but also fiidug the 
crosses of the chase in tlicir proper places, separating, with 
furniture, the pages into proper distances, so as to Imye an 
equal margin, when printed, round eaih, taking oil' llie 
conls, and locking up the forme. 

• The "flret page" here ipolERU of, nmit be undmloQd ft*. Wvs 
rtfe vl Ike muain; on lUBttai, tsA Tiol 
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Layin); the pages beiug the liriit ami principal operaciua 
uiuler iinpofdiig, it may be ubserved, lliat ilii; lideEly with 
which the various seliemes liave been tupied by KVerj 
cuiupiler uf the printers* giajnmur, woultl almust induce 
the bcliel', eitlier that there was nu otiicr poxiiihle way of 
Lmposing but by those schemes, or that those were the best. 
A little consideration, however, ou the principle uf Impusiiig, 
forces the couriction that such a belief iii uulbnuiled, and 
tliat all those schemes of imposition, under ecitain eireiim- 
stances, are not tlie best It may be said, indeed, that, if 
the pages of a fonni: fall right in folding, it is of little ciin- 
sequenee where each page is placed in the Tonne, and, 
therefore, one scheme appears as good as another. Pro- 
viding that all the pages in a forme are sidid, this may be 
true J but in a forme containing one or two light, and as 
many blank, pages, I will venture to assert that one scheme 
is not as good as another. To me, that scheme appears the 
best which offers the greatest protection to those light 
pages which ore the most liable (o be Ailed up in rolling bj 
the ends uf the roller, a^d obviates, though only partially, a 
thick heavy ijnpression in puUing. As the pages next the 
cross in a forme of twelves, for instance, nre llic least liable 
to be filled up, all lipht pages that can be worked there, 
without inconvenience to the folding, must be an advantage 
both to the pressman and to tlic appearance of die work. 1/ 
this be admitted, I may proceed at once to show hoH ihis 
advantage may be attained, by enumerating those several 
improved schemes of imposition which ensure it. That 
these schemes, however, may be complete, I will take -hem 
in their proper order, which wiU give oceasiim to notice, 
first, those which appear hardly cajMtble uf improvement. 
The first of these is— 

H SHEET OF FOLIO. 

14 3 2 
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Though imposiiig several iheets of folio to Ue one in 
another, which is termed " quiied," is but seldom practieed, 
except iu very rare instances, I need not apolog^ for 
noticing the manner in which it is done, inasmuch as this 
scheme is one amongst those which complete the whole. 
It may, however, be practiced to any extent, providing that 
all the pages are up at one time, and the first and the last 
be imposed together, the second and the last but one 
together, and so on, increasing from the beginning, and 
decreasing from the end, until all the pages arie laid in their 
respective places. If they be right, the numbers fif every 
two pages imposed together will be equal to the first and last 
pages united. For instance, if there were sixty pages to be 
quired, sixty being the number of the last folio, added to one, 
the first, would be sixty-one, therefore the united number of 
every two pages imposed together should be the same. This 
principle applies to every other forme, and is an infallible 
test of the pages being right According to this principle, 
three sheets of folio, quired, would, be correctly imposed thus: 

Outer fonne of Itt gbeet. Inner forme of Itt aheet. 



1 



12 



11 



2 



A 



Outer forme of Sn4 sheet. 



Inner forme of Snd sheet. 



3 10 



9 4 



Outer forme of Srd sheet. 



Inner forme of Srd sheet. ; 



5 8 



7 6 



A 3 



HALF SHEET OF QVARTO. 



z 



e 



1 



4 



A 
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A SHEET of QUABTO and a COmiBOB HILF-SHEET of OCTATO 

are imposed exactly alike, the only difference being, that the 
fint it locked up in two chases, the second in one ; thus : — 



18 7 2 

A 

If, however, the forme to impose be octavo, with the title 
on the first page, a blank on the second, and a bastard on 
the third, the best way to impose it, as a half-sheet, is^thns : — 

(new.) 

9 6 f Q 

Blank. 

7 2 18 

By this imposition all the light pages are in the inner 
portion of the forme, and on that account will come off bet- 
ter and be less liable to fill up. 



TWO aCARTEBS OCTATO. — (NEW.) 
■ 

f I 2 8 

3 2 14 



If all the pages in a sheet of octato be solid, it may be 
imposed thus: — 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 

8 6 21 e 9 II 01 A 
1 16 13 4 3 14 15 2 
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Bat if it be a pamphlet, making, with the title and two or 
three light page* at the beginning, sixteen pages octavo, it 
would be better, for reasons before given, imposed thus: — 
(hcw.) 

Outer Fonns. Inner Forme. 



SI e 8 6 
13 4 1 16 



01 i 9 IT 



15 2 



3 

A S 



14 



The folios will sufficiently indicate the difference in the 
folding of this and the preceding imposition. 



SHEET OF BROAD OCTAVO. 



Onter Foime. 



5 

A 3 

8 

1 

A 



ei 

12 

6 
16 



Outer Forme. 



5 

a3 



1 

A 

8 



Inner Pome. 



n 
11 

01 
15 



e 

6 

f » 

L 
2 



a. — (kbw.) 



Inner Forme. 



12 

81 
16 

6 



11 

n 

15 



6 

e 
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8HXST or OCTAVO, WRB TWO UONATDBES. 

Twelve pages of a work and four of other matter. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 

















z 


z 


e 


8 


e 


9 


I 


t 


I 


1 


12 


9 


4 


3 


10 


11 


2 


k 








a2 









HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, WITHOUT CUTTING. 



1.— COMMON. 2. — (new.) 



5 


8 


7 


6 


7 


6 


5 


8 


t 


6 


01 


8 


01 


e 


t 


6 


1 


12 


11 


2 


11 


2 


1 


12 


A 












A 






3.- 


-(new.) 






4.- 


-(new.) 




01 


e 


f 


6 


t 


6 


ot 


8 


11 


2 


1 


12 


1 


12 


11 


2 






A 












8 


6 


9 


I 


9 




8 


e 



Tbese impositions possess peculiar advantages, inasmuch 
as the compositor may, by these, accommodate the situation 
of his pages according to drMunstances. Though they will 
all fold without catting, any of them may be adopted for 
eight pages of a work and four of other matter, by imposing 
the ei^ht as a half-sheet of octavo, and the four as an off-cut 
tn the place of S, 6, 7, and 8. 
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1. — SHEET OF TWELVES, WITBODT COTTING. 

Outer Fbrme. Inntr Fatme. 

5 20 17 8 7 18 19 6 

A 3 

f IZ 91 6 01 51 ZZ 8 

1 24 13 12 11 14 23 2 

A 



3. — (new.) — wrrBODT cdttino. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 

17 8 5 20 19 6 7 18 

a3 ^ 

91 6 t IS ZZ S 01 fil 
13 12 1 24 23 2 11 14 

A 

To impose sixteen pages of a worlc and eight of other 
matter as a sheet of twelves, impose the first as a sheet of 
octavo, and the second in place of the off-cut I have one 
or two other impositions of twelves, bnt as I think the above 
will answer eveiy purpose, I refrain inserting them. 



KUr-SHEET OF lOVO TWELVES.— [MEW.] 

•a o t— CM «o 00 

J-H I— < 1—1 
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I.— (HBBT OF LOHO TWELVE*. — [NEW.] 



(KrtnRi 




Imm 


Ponnt, 


1 


24 


23 


2 




ei 


fl 


II 


9 


16 


15 


10 


f 


IZ 


ZZ 


8 


5 


20 


19 


6 


8 


LI 


81 





a.— [mew.] 



Outer Vonae. 


Inntr Fonae. 


5 20 


19 6 


8 LI 


81 L 


9 16 


15 10 


f IZ 


ZZ 2 


1 24 


23 2 


Zl 21 


II 



Mr. Stowei's imposition of a sheet of long twelves 
rejyr bad, if not decidedly wrong ; I have, thenfoie, omitt< 
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it entirely, and supplied the abors. It is rather surprising 
that such an error should not have been detected by one 
or other of his copyers before this. There appears no 
reason in cutting a sheet up to fold it, when it is much better 
folded without But this is not the worst feature of it ; it 
will not fold as a sheet even when it is cut up, except as an 
octavo, and then it leaves an off-cut of eight pages to go to 
the end. Indeed, it is more lilce a sheet and a half octavo 
than a sheet of long twelves. 



Hau'-sbeet of 8IXTEENS is imposed exactly as a sheet of 
Octavo, except that this is in one chase and that in two. — 
(See pages 60 and 61.) 



1. — SHEET OF BIXTEENS. 



f 


Outer Forme. 

6S 8Z 6 


9 


Inner Forme. 

LZ 08 e 


13 


20 


21 


12 


11 


22 


19 14 


91 


LI 


fZ 


6 


01 


£Z 


81 SI 


1 


32 


25 


8 


7 


26 


31 2 


A 


Outer Forme. 


S. — (ksw.) 


Inner Fonne. 


oz 


ei 


Zl 


IZ 


ZZ 


II 


f-I 61 


29 


4 


5 


28 


27 


6 


3 30 

AS 


ZB 


T 
I 


8 


9Z 


92 


L 


Z IS 


17 


16 


9 


24) 


7^ 
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I. — UUS-timT OW EI0BTBIN8. 













r 1 


c 

a 


01 B 


Q 

V 


PI 










K V 


r 


CT 


O L M 


91 


P 


1 
A 




11 Q 




o 
« 
























L 


01 6 


8 


II 












n 




Z LI 


9 


ei 


15 


4 


1 18 


3 


16 






A 


a2 





The white paper pf these fonies being worked off, the 
four lowermost pages in the middle of each most be trans- 
posed; namely, in the first, pages 8 and II in the place of 
7 and 12, and 7 ^nd 12 in the place of 8 and 11 ; in the 
second, pages 1 and 18 in the place of 2 and 17, and 2 and 
17 in the place of 1 and 18. 

SIZTEKN PAOBS TO HALF-BHBBT OF EIGBTEEN8.— (HEW.) 



9 


8 






7 


10 










a4 






e» 










21 


Q 


Z 




9 


Tl 


13 


4 


1 


16 


3 


14 






A 




a3 





When the white paper is off, trenspose pages 1 and 16 in 
tdefiJuceofZaud i4aJid2aodl&iaihef\»Motl«Dill& 
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SHEET OF EIOBTEENS FOLDED TOGETHER. 
Oatei Forme. 

5 32 29 8 17 20 

t 88 82 6 9T 12 
1 36 25 12 13 24 

Inner Forme. 

19 18 7 30 31 6 

a4 

ZZ 51 01 LZ fS 8 
23 14 11 26 35 2 

SHEET or BI0BTEEN8. 

Twenty-foor pages of a work and twelve of other matter. 







OatnFonu. 














a 


28 


62 


82 88 


98 


QZ 












8 


LI 


02 C 


91 


6 


1 


24 


21 4 


13 


12 






Inner Foniu, 














fa 


92 


fie 


n LZ 


08 


18 












01 


SI 


9 61 


81 




11 


14 


3 22 


23 
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SHEBT OF BIOHTEEN8, tTITBODT CCTTINO.— (NEW.) 



17 20 

8 BZ 

5 32 

23 14 

92 II 

35 2 



Outer Ponne. 

21 16 

8Z 6 
33 4> 

Inner Fonne. 

15 22 

01 LZ 
3 34 



13 24 

Zl fig 

1 36 

19 18 

08 L 

31 6 



SHEET or TW EN l' U Sg. 
Outer Fotme. Xmitr 



OZ IZ fZ LI 

5 36 33 8 

A3 

91 52 82 81 

9 32 29 12 

1 40 37 4 



Ftmne. 

81 82 22 61 

7 34 35 6 

n LZ 92 fil 

11 30 31 10 

3 38 39 2 

A 3 
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L QOAKTEB-SBEET OF TWENTT-IOCSI.— (nBW.) 
8T fY 

8 S 5 II 9 i 

"Via 

9 4 1 12 3 10 

A a2 

The white paper of this fonne being off, the fonr innei 
pages are transposed ; namely, 1 and 12 in the place of 2 and 
11, and 2 and 11 in the place of 1 and 12. 



Half-sheet op TWENTr-Focits is imposed exactly as a 
sheet of twelves, but in one chase. — (See page 63.) 



SBEET OF TWEHTr-FODBS. — (NEW.) 







Outer Forme. 






17 


32 


33 


16 


13 


36 


8 


It 




6 


Zl 


AB 


5 

a3 


44 


45 


4 


1 

A 


48 


oz 




SZ 


IZ 


fZ 


eg 






Inner Forme. 






35 


14 


15 


34 


31 


18 


88 


11 


01 


6e 


Zf 


L 


47 


2 


3 

a2 


46 


43 


6 


9S 


8g 











HAU-BHEET OF TIUKTY-TWOS, 

impoaed as a simet of SLiteeos. — (See page 66.) 



^ 19 

13 52 

91 %f 

1 64 



SHEET OF THIRTY-TWOS* 
Outd Vonat- 

9e 65 85 LZ 



6' 

St il 
33 33 



tS It 

25 40 



09 G 



45 20 21 44 53 12 



95 6 
57 8 



Imuw Fonne. 



9 62 

11 54 

01 99 

7 58 

a4 



88 Lo 

43 22 

St es 

39 26 



Oe 92 

19 46 

81 it 

31 34 



Z9 8 

51 14 

OB 91 

63 2 



HALF SHGBT OF TQIBTT-BIXEE 

Is itnpoacil as a sheet of Eigh teens. — [See pages 67 apdOS.] 



nXl^F SHEET OF FOETV-EIOHTS 

/* imposed ss a sheet of Tweiitj-tovire.~\S<se \ib%e 
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HAtF SHEST OF FORTIES 

Is imposed aa a Bhecl of Twenties, — [See page 68.] 



A IHJAHTER SHEET OF rOBTT-ElGHTS 

Is imposed as a half-Bheet of TwenLy-fouis or a sheet t»f 
Twelves, — [See page 63.] 



A QVAHT&K SHFET OF atXTlT-FOUBS 

Is imposed aa a half- sheet of Thirty- twos or a sheet <vf Six- 
tcena. — [Sec ps^e f)3,] 



HALF SnEET OF BIITr- FOCItS 

Is impoieil as a sheet of Thirty-twos [Sec p%ge 70.] 



Ab I think the impositions of seventy- twos, ninety. sixes, 
and one huodrL-d and twenty-eights, pven by others, is mure 
eiirions than usefal, I Uave omitted them. The Ibregoing 
1 llunk, will be found sufficient to nnswer every purpose. 

After tlie pages have been laid in their proper places for 
imp'isinit, examine whether they be right, aa before advised. 
— [See page S3.] This,if done before the chaae is put round 
them, will save the trouble of transposing after they are 
untied, should there be any wrong. The cbasc being round 
put in the furniture and justify the distojiees between tlio 
jMlgestaa sheet of paper, folded to the proper size, on whith 
the forme is to be w orkeiL The nde is, that tlsc fumifute 
sbould be exactly eijual to the margin. Measure, then, the 
widtli of the page on the folded sheet, from one edge, ajid 
the margin, which will then be all on one side, will give the 
pro]M;r width of the furniture lliat will separate the pages. 
Measuring tlio length of a page Ibe same way, with all the 
mai^in at the tup, will also give the tbiekness between the 
heads. This done, see Unit the ends of the cord by which 
the pa^s are tied are out, ijuoin the forme uU tmvuuL.w.'ai 
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mi tie tile pftges carefully. Fit in larger quoins, loci up, tuid 
the forme may Ihcn be proved. 

The proper signature?, whieh are merely small impitals 
inserted at the bottom of the first page of every sheet or half 
sheet for the convenience of the binder, coioprebend the 
whide alphabet, except j, v, and w, whiuh are not con- 
sidered or used as signatures in book- work. If the work 
require more signatures than one alphabet will supply, it is 
repeated thus ;— 2 A, 2 a, 3 c, &e, iii,c. ;— 3 a, 3 n, 3 c, Sic^ Stc-^ 
— i It, 4 B, 4 c, &e., &e. a, of the first alphabet, is nerer 
inserted, tlic title page being always considered as tlmt sig- 
nature. The signatures for Eighteens are somewhat diiferent, 
ever)' third letter only being used, beginning with n, tlios! — 
B, E, H, t, o, R, v,z; the second alphabet, thus : — 2 c, 2 F, 

2 I, 2 ai, 3 2 s, 3 X i the third thui ^— 3 a, 3 d, 3 o, 3 k, 

3 N, 3 Q, 3 T, 3 V, &e. 

LONDOH BOOE-WOKK PEICE8. 

All works in the English language, common matter, with 
space lines, including eugUfih and brevier, to be cast up at 
6^i. per thousand; if in minion, fid.; in nonpareil, S\d, 
Witluiut Kpaee lines, inchiding english and bret ier, 6d, per 
thousand; in minion, j in nonpareil, 7d.; in pearl, 
with or witliout space lines, SiL; beads and directions, or 
signature lines, ineludeil. A thick space to be considered as 
an en in width, and an en to be reckoned an em in the 
length of the page ; and where llie number of letters ainonnt 
to live hundred — one thousand to lie charged; if under fife 
hnndrcd ntit to be reckoned ; and if tlie calcnlation at per 
thousund slntll not auiiiuut to an odd threepence, the odd 
pence to be suppressed in the price of the work ; but where 
il amounts in or exctcila threepence, there shall be siatpt^nce 
charged, Km and en quailrals, or whatever is used at tile 
beginning or tlie end of lines, to be reckoned as an em in 
the width. 

Works printed in great primer to be cost up as english , 
and all works in larger tyjto than great primer, aa half 
tjiglinh and bail great prlinvr. 
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All works in foTeign languages, thuugh common tj'pr, with 
spsjce lines, including engli^h und brevier, tu be cast up at 
6i(l. per thousand; if in tiiinion, fi^. ; nonpareil, 7Jd, 
Without space lines, intlniling cnglish and brevier, 6^.; 
minion, 7d. ; nonpareil, 7Jd. ; and pearl, with or without 
spaee lines, 8^d. 

English dietionaries of every aize, with space lines, inclu- 
ding engUsh and brevier, tu he puid ti^^d. per tliousand; 
without space lines, 6^1. (In this artiele arc not included 
garettucrs, geographieal dictionaries, tlictionaries of arts and 
sciences, and ivdrits of a similar description, except those 
attended with extra trouble bpynnd usual descriptive tnattfr. 
Dictionaries of two or more languages, of every size, -with 
!>pQce lines, including english and brevier, to he paid ti^d. 
per thousiind; without space lines, 6|d. ; if smaller tjpoi 
tfian brevier, to take the proportionate udvaace bufore Gpeci-<4 
tied. 

English grammars, spelling books, and works of those 
descriptions, in brevier or larger type, with space lines, to be 
paid 6d. per liiousand ; without space lines, 6i^d. ; if in two 
languages, or foreign language, with space lines, 6^.; 
without space lines, 6^1. 

Small-aized folios, quartos, octavos, and works in great 
primer or larger type (English language) which do notcnme 
10 Ts. when cast np at the usual rate, to be paid as follows : 
— english and larger tj'pc, not less than 7s. ; pica, 8s. 6d. i 
english 1 3mo. to be paid nut less than 10s. Gd, j and pica not 
less than 1 1 s, Gd, per sheet. 

Reviews, magazines, and works of a similar description, 
consisting oi various sized letter, if ca;it up to the diQ'ereut 
bodies, to be paid 2b. (id. per sheet extra. 

Pamplilets of five sheets and under, and parts of works 
done in different houses, amonnting to not more than live 
sheets, to be paid one shilling per sheet extra ; but as it 
rretpiently occurs that works exceeding a pamphlet are often 
nearly made up without a return of letter, all such works 
shidl be coasidered as pamphlets, and paitl for as su^lx.. 
Works done in eixtecns, tijjfelWi'ttiiiVs eTi.v^-^wti.is.,'^- '<si>*^- 
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twos, on small picn and upwards, to be paid t s, (ii, per sheet 
extra. If on long piiiner, or smalleT tyiie, Is, per sheet 
cxtnu Forty-eights to he paid 2fi. per sheet extra, and 
sixty- fonrs, 3s. 6d. per Khcct extra. 

Works requiring an alteration, or oltt'tations of marpn, to 
be paid for each alteration, one shilling per sheet to the 
preusmen, if altered bj them, and sixpence to the eompoiitor, 
as a cnmpcnsalion for making up the furniture ; if altered hy 
the ennipositor, then be is to he puid Is. for the alteration, 
and the pressmen 6d. for the delay. — This artielc to be 
delcrrained on stdeiy at the option of tbc emphiycr. 

Bottom notes consisting of twenty lines (or two notes, though 
not amoantins to twenty lines) and not oxeeeding four piiges 
in every ten sheets in qnartn or ocIbto : — one page (or two 
notes, though not amounting to one page) and not exceeding 
six pages in twelTes ; — two pages (or two notes, though not 
aniountlug to two pages) and not exceeding eight, in 
cighteens or ahuve, to be paid Is. per sheet; but under the 
ahtive proportion no charge to be made. Uottom notes con- 
sisting of ten lines, or two notes, though nut amounting to 
ten lines, in a pamphlet of five sheets or under, and not 
Exeeedtug two pngeu, to be paid Is. per sheet extra. Quota- 
tions, mottos, contents to chapters, &c., in smaller type than 
the body, to he con.sidered as notes. [Where the notes shall 
be in nouparei] or ]warl, in twelves, the number of pages to 
be restricted to four; in eighteens to five pages.] — Tins 
article is intended only to iis wliat constitutes the charge of 
Is. per sheet liir biittom notes ; all works requiring a higher 
cliurge than Is. for bottom notes, are to be paid for aecordlug 
tu tlieir value. 

Side notes lu folios and qnartus not exceeding a broiul 
quotation, if only eliupter or date, and not exceeding three 
explanator)' lines on an average in each page, to he paid Is, 
per sheet; in octavo, if only ehiipicr or diiic, and not exceed- 
ing three explanatory Hues on on average in each page. 
Is. 6d. per sheet. Cut-tii nates, in smaller type tlmn the 
body. In he paid for in a simiUr manner, — t>ide and lioKmn 
/K/ies to many, /iiu uVuinrly luslurieal and Va.vi «uik*, it 
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attended with taoti than ordinary trouble, to be settled 
between the employer and jonmeymen. 

Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, or any of the dead characters, 
if one word and not exceeding three lines io any one sheet, 
to be paid for that sheet Is. extraj all abore to be paid 
according to their ralne. 

Greek, with space lines, and without accents, to be paid 
8}d. per 1000; if with separate accents, lOd.; without space 
lines, and without accents, 8|d.; with accents, 10^; the 
asper not to be considered an accent (If dictionaiy matter, 
to take one htitpetasj advance.) 

Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, &C., to be paid double. Hebrew 
with points to be cast up ai half body and half pmnts 
doubled. The phrase "paid doable" signifies doable the 
price of common matter. 

Music to be paid doable fhe body of the sonnet type. 

Index matter, though but one measure, to be paid 3s. per 
sheet extra. 

Booksellers' catalogues (in vhaterer language) to be cast 
up at 7d. per 1000^ not iinilndiwg the nnmberiDg. 

LIVEaFOOI. BOOK-WORK FBICES 

Are much the same as those of London, the London scale 
being generally referred to and adopted. There are, howerer, 
a few minor regulations observed by the former which is not 
inserted in the scale of the latter ; amongst which is, — that 
the sum of one shilling be chai^^ for night- work on jobbing 
and book-work in all offices where the men are paid on the 
establishment; but where these, and newspapers, are worked 
at on piece-piices, the men shall charge according to the 
scale, viz. from ten o'clock to twelve, one shilling ; and three- 
pence each hour extra until six o'clock in the morning. 

EDIMBUROH BOOK-WOBK FBICES. 

That all works considered as common. 
per 1000, including heads and duec^oxtt. 
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That session-work and jobs be paid at the rate of ^d. 
per 1000. 

That all dictionaries done in the manner of a lexicon be 
paid at Sd. per 1000; but not to extend to dictionaries cS 
science, or such as, from their nature, can be considered only 
as common matter. 

That pamphlets of fire sheets and under be paid one shil- 
ling per sheet above what they come to by letters, for furni- 
ture and extra trouble. 

That all works heretofore paid double (Greek and Scheme) 
take a proportionate adrance according to the first propo- 
sition. 

That all works printed in a foreign language, though com- 
mon type, be paid at 5d. per 1000. 

That all works done on nonpareil be paid at 5A. per 1000; 
and on pearl, at 5^. per 1000. 

That grammars and school books, where roman and italic 
words occur alternately, with braces, different justifications, 
&C., be paid atfijd. per 1000. 

That newspapers be considered as liable to a proportionate 
adyance, according to the first proposition. 



PART 11. 



OENERU. OBSBXTITIOICS. 

In the pieceding Part, I hare endearoured to show the 
young compositor, not only what constitutes a good work- 
man in the three departments into which case is divided, 
but also to assist him to acquire a practical knowledge of 
each. In this, the Second Part, I will make a similar attempt, 
to assist the young workman at those several operations 
which derolre upon him at 

PRESS IND MACHINE. 

Though this part of the profession is reiy important to the 
appearance of work, it is not of that character which requires 
either much intellect or much forethought to excel at it- 
The operations are simple and purely mechanical, and nerer 
vary; except, indeed, in the amount of care sometimes 
required for particulai work. From a pressman, there is 
rery little required, besides getting an even impression, and 
pulling and keeping a regular colour. Add to these, how- 
ever, a knowledge how to make a roller in good working 
order, and how to wet paper for a light or heavy forme, and 
the whole art of press-work is made up. llie machine, 
though a complicated piece of mechanism, requires less, and 
is even more easy to woik than HSon ^niw, W\m«^^k»^»»>- 
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not count it n difficulty, even it he be required to put 
one up ; the difference can only be in ttiu meaus adopted 
for obtaining power. The only presses whicli inay be said 
to be unlilie any other is the Rutlivm and the Treadwelli 
but these not bting in such general use, it is unnecessary 
to attempt to give directions to put them up. It Tvill be 
Eufflciemt to observe that the press-tables of both are station- 
ary ; the platten of the lortner running over the table, while 
the platten of tlic latter, being attached, rises nud falls with 
the tyinpan. Without, however, attempting to investigate 
the peculiar merits of each, the first which deserves attention 
is. 



TBE CDLUMBLUI FBESS, 

Which is put np according to the following- directionE : — 

When you have the 
staple on the spot where 
you intend it to stand, put 
the feet on their respec- 
tive places as marked, and 
raise it upon Ihem ; then 
put the bar handle in with 
the bolt belonging to it as 
marked i then put the 
principal lever into its 
place, and put the bolt 
in which connects it to 
tlie staple i then put the 
angular or crooked part, 
which has three roundand 
one square bole, through 
it into the mortice, which 
^ 1r in the projecting part 
of the Song side of tltc 
staple, and put in the bolt 
that attaches it to the 
•fflplo. In the citremity of the edges of the heads of tliose 
two bt^re metttioaed bolts you •will observe tBWflt»,ttX»Siv:>«- 
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respondicg marks over the boles tbroogii which they pau, 
put the bolts in %o as tlio said marks meet together and uorrea- 
poDd, and so on until you have aU the remaining piuts in their 
respcctire places. Put on the nbs, and having made them 
perfectly Btniight, (crew them tight to the staple. This done, 
lift the pres3-tablE into its place, and attach it to the rounoe 
with the girths ; the press being now ready for the flatten, 
put the four screws which hare heads on one side, intended 
to attach the platten to the piston, into their respective places 
in the piston, ajid screw on tbe nut belongiiig to each. The 
press-table being properly adjusted with a spirit lcrel, hi a 
bearer at each corner a«id one in the centre, and lift the 
platten on thejn. The platten being fiicd straight, raise the 
screws in the piston, and roll in the platten as it is iij^cd on 
the bearers on the table, until it is exactly under the piston, 
when the screws, already in the piston, are fixed, with their 
heads from you, into their proper places in the platten, and 
secured by the four small blocks of iron which accompany 
them. After putting the necessary number of tin or iron 
plates onder the piston, bring the bar-handle orcr till the 
piston and platten come in contact, and iiuH it tliere till each 
nut is screwed tight with the hand. This done, give each 
nut one turn or ao with a screw-key. It being these plates 
of tin or sheet-iron which increase the impression, care in 
ascertaining the proper number required will obiiate tlie 
necessity and save the trouble tyf cither adding to or decreas- 
ing the number after the platten is screwed up and adj*istcd. 
In adjusting the platten, moke a gauge that wiU exactly come 
between and touch the platten and tlie table, with the bur- 
handle at rest With this gauge, which may be mode of 
two four-line quotations and justified to the proper height 
with paper, card, or leads, try wbetlier the platLcu ig exactly 
parallel with the table, by rolling it in and iniierting the 
gauge under each comer of the platten. If any part of it be 
tlius found lower than tbe rest, it must be raised, by turning 
a little the nut of the plattcn-screw next the part to be raised. 
Again try the gauge, and if not yet ciactly true, again screw 
the nut a little next the part affected half or <\jvaitjiT -at ^i. 
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Wai^asml (o a matbe- 
kerp the proper 
B occuion to take 
either to increase or 
power in effeuted by 
1 and the decrmaiag it by 
Bjr the not oo the iivii screw, 
1 and top ONUiteiptKsc lerers, you 
are to Rfaiate tte anal and deaeeiit of the platten, »oas to 
dear bcad-kaads of the tjmpans, which is done by 
warmimg tke mm out ap as far as U neccsuiy. The small 
holes wllidl eoBBaai^e with the respectiTe bolts require 
a mbD pMtioB af pnc sweet oil oeea&ionaUy, and the use 
•f Am pvat Floraoee flash mi a reoommeoded as the 
Aatftst in the ad, wludi has been ezperimentally proved. 
Y«« j»By ewily judpf wlmherrrrrr thing is put in its proper 
ptaec, \^ iIm pcrfeet ease with which the bar-iumdle tiiurea 
wkca pat mf< la joax commencement of woridng, let your 
be rsthrr and increaie it by the bcTore- 
, oaltt yov bate obttfaied such an imprea • 
siOB as is desind. 

Im wMitiaa to die fenfaiag obsetrations and direcUons, 
il mmj ba psopcr to stole, thai ike piiidcTs who use tlie 
Oafankaa Pms will find it to thor adranlafe to study it, 
ao as Mt o«ly to t.W|mh«aA the panciple on which it is 
>j«auliaiitad,b«t Bkewte ^ whole tocchanical combin&cioa 
•f tha eoaapoment parts, a* a comet andentanding of it is 
mMMKVj to enable thfm to adjust it so as to work to the 
best advantage. It is likewise leoommended to them to let 
tte nii iito ii u lake all the cylindrical bolts oat of their respec- 
tite p ta c a i once a week, taking oat one at a time, deaning 
id patting it into its place again, which wilt 
a coBpiehensiTe and perfect knowledge of 
die |iiws fiff"iliaf to him. 
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First, put on tlie legs to llicir corrcspunding marks on iLe 
staple. After you have placed Uic ribs to their marks, and 
before you have tnade tliem fast, stie that the table rung in 
true between the cheeks of the staple ; then screw thsin fast. 
Hang the platten by its strews to the piston; observing, by 
the marks, that tlie strews and cotters are each in tlieir 
proper holes. [For directions bow to attach and adjust the 
platten, see Columbian Press.] The bar- handle, the rounce, 
the rib -stay, Slc., as they can only be put ia their respective 
places, need no directions, exeept a refctciice to the accom- 
panying print. The small round har of iron sent with the 
press, is called the oiling bar. When the press requires 
oiling, bring the bar-handle home to the check, then place 
the oiliiig-bar belweea the head vhe 
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of the ptHton; which, taking off the power of the springs, 
sets tile workiQg ports of the press at liberty ; you caji then 
with ease take out the main boll, chill, &.C., anil after oiling 
the bearing, replace theto in the same manutii: as lielbre ; 
(the parts marked " front" must be kept to the front of the 
press i) and removini; the bar, the press is again in working 
order. The screw in front of ths piston is connected with a 
wedge, by which you may with perfect ease at all times 
regulate the p till to yonrworkj observing that the puU is 
correct when the screw is about half way out. If the impiea- 
Bion is then too Ught, place between the two wedges, at the 
back of the piston, a strip or two of tin, or as many as will 
givo you the power required. After the plattcu is by this 
means once properly ai^usted, it will not at anytime need 
(as some presses do) to be UDserewcd, iron or cords to be 
introduced between the piston and plottcn, and a re adjusting 
of tlic pliitten. Tiio wedge will then act properly, ami by 
screwing it in or out, Ule impression will be light or heayy» 
as the work requires; taking care, whenever you use the 
screw, to fix the oiling~bar as directed to be done when you 
oil the press. 

N.B. The press is always working to its full power when 
you bring Uie bar-handle home to the cheek of the staple > 
and, whcllicr the work requires a light or heavy impression, 
should always be so worked. The same observations 
respecting oiling, and keeping the Columbian Press clean, 
are equally applicable to Uie Imperial Press. 

The press being np, the first thing to be attended to is, 

COTBBINO TBB TTUFIXH. 

And for this nothing is eqnal to parchmeat, when it is of on 
eren thickness, Tiie best way of putting it on is, to wet 
round the edges only, in which state it should be put on the 
inm tjropans, witli good thick paste, as tight us possible. 
Tile only iuslruction necessary to do tliis is, first, to obscrrc 
that the piirelimcnt is suUieiently large to wrap well round 
the tyuipjuti and, second, to ciutclsc ewe in. cutting the 
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parthinent to admit tbe frisket-nuts and tympan-books, end 
tn wrap round the inside edge cif Uic ^oove In which tbe 
point-srcews slide. It is tbe accuracy with which these 
things are done, tliat Uie wbple ait of putting pwchmenta 
neatly on tynipaus consist. Tlie parchment on the outer 
tympiui should bare the smooth side next the fame ; tbat 
on the inner one, the smooth side next the platten. If tbe 
parchment be put od tight, it is of little consequence which 
part of llie tynipau is commenced witlt. Immediatelv after 
the tj'mpan is covered, take it to the siaV, and saturate the 
parihuicnt on the outside, witli water, till it become perfectly 
tight i and It will remain so ever afterwards. 

"WBTTINO PAFEB. 

Though thi»ig a simple operatinn, and easily acquired, tbe 
work being done well so much depends npnn the paper being 
properly wet, tliat a special notice of it can hardly he deemed 
Baperfluous. Working on too dry paper not only does great 
ii^nry to the face of the type, but g:i?es the impression, tliougb 
even, particularly if it bo a hcayy Ibnue, a very piebald 
appearance. To obviate tbis, an eitra quantity of ink is 
required, which agaiji produces a corresponding defect, and 
surrounds every word of the eheet with a kind of bur. This 
arises from the incapacity of the paper in this state to absorb 
the ink, which, when tbe forme is pulled, presses it olT the 
face on to the outer edges of the type, and thus destroys every 
pretension to good work. Nor is the work improved by the 
paper being too damp ; in this state, the iidt tears tbe paper, 
dirties the roller and ink-table, throws picks ou the forme, 
and gives the whole sheet, when pulled, a heavy, thick, had 
appearance. 

As all these defects will be obviated if the paper be in 
proper order, sarely to know how to tnuke it so deserves a 
little attention. Before tbe paper is wet, then, it is requisite 
to know two things i Erst, tbe nature of tbe forme, — ii\l wi'iA. 
or openj second, tbs nature al ttve -pa^et ,— \a "'i^. 
i«ni If the fonae be solid aai liw 'e^W «(A.^«5>- 
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silted, of course, it will require much more water than it 
would if spunky, though the I'urme were still solid. Again, 
for an open forme the paper, though hard, would tale much 
less water than it would for u aulid one, and still les& if 
spongy, beesuse softer the paper is made with water and 
thieker and heavier ia the impression when pulled. 

The nature of the forme and the quality of the paper being' 
oacertaineil, the number of times the paper shotild be wet 
every qoire may then be determined. Hard well- sized paper 
may be wet three, foor, Eve, or even six Umea a quire, while 
soft spongy paper should nut bo dipped more than twiee or 
once in a quire, or perhaps, should only be sprinkled every 
quire and half or two quires. How many times a quire 
should be wet, however, the pressman himself must decide, 
according to the quality of the paper and the forme for which 
it is intended ; and for this a little observation will suSieietitly 
qualify any one. This being known, it only remains to 
notice the best manner of wetting paper. 

After deciding the number of times a quire sbonld be wet, 
— lay a clean wrapper on the wetting- board, on which lay a 
few dry sheets of the first quire. This done, draw tlte 
remainder of the qnire through the water, and, laying it on 
the few dry sheets left on the board, turn up the bottom cor- 
ner with the left thumb, and count the number of sheets 
that will molie the tirst portion of tlie quire, and open it out 
■traigbt. For instance, if a quire is lo he wet twiee, it will 
be two portions of twelve sheets each, there being twenty- 
four sheets in the quire; if wet three times, count eight 
sheets in a portion ; if four, six sheets, and so on. This will 
make the heap regular throughout. The first [Kirtinu of the 
quire being wet, proceed with the second and third, &e., nud 
tnm over the last portion of every quire, after leaving the last 
wet sheet on the heap, so that its back will be opp<isilB that 
which is on the heap ; this will break the back of the paper 
and make it straight. Proceed in the some way to wet the 
rcmaiiidei', and observe to turn down a token-cbect every ten 
gaires antl a hnjf, which being 2ii0 shetts, \» cousaAeted bj 
pteasmea sa an hoar's work, and saves wivHUiuis. 
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of Ihe paper being wet, lay the heap in its proper placej cover 
it with another wettinff-board, and leave it about half an 
hour to soak. After that time, if not in a hurry, press it 
with about half a hundred weight for an hour, then odd as 
much more wtight u£ is at hand ; fur the heavier paper in this 
state 15 weighted and the better. The heap, thus pressed 
for twelve Umu-s, should then be tamed and Vfell mixed 
throughout, and again pressed the same number of hours. 
If it be wanted in a hurry, screwing; it down between 
the wetting-boards, in a standing press for a short time, 
wUl forward it considerably. 

If the heap be too wet, putting dry sheets between every 
four, five, or six wet ooes, and pressing it in a standing 
press, will materially improve it. If too dry, sprinVUng 
about every half quire or so, and pressing as above, will also 
be found advantageous. 

It may be observed, in eooclusion, that, in wetting paper, 
drawing it through the water slow, witliout draining it 
afterwards, will make paper much wetter than if drawn 
through the water quick and then shook, even though it be 
wet the same number of times. B ut, of course, the pressman 
must decide when one method should be adopted in prefer- 
ence to the other. 

Cards are wet singly, by simply holding both hands in the 
trough and shuBliiig them nnder water, out of the left hand 
into tlie right ; after which they are straightened and pressed. 
Cards which are too spongy to bear this, may be held tightly 
at one end whUc the other end is put in the water and opened 
<|uiekly by flirting the edges i tliis done, the wet end is held 
tight W'hUe the other end is opened in a similar manner. 
They are tlien pressed, but with only a light weight. 

The paper being wet, attention is next directed to the 
roller intended for use; and this leads me to notice the 
manner of 



For working a forme well, m^lct\ Ae^e^ft on 'Ssi.t A 
tberoUer. It should bepertectl34T^,a,ai'3'S^.^w«e*^**='*^ 
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suction to take a. necessary quantity of ink without smearing 
Uic outer edges of the type, which always lookH bud. In 
short, a roller that will not retain ink, when in contact with 
the forme, is unfit for nae, and should be either replaced with 
another, or the work be delayed till it is washed and in order. 
That such delay may be avoided, however, it is necessary 
that the state of the rollers should Uo examined and prepared 
before a forme is ready for press. 

Rollers may be unfit for working from several cansea, for 
some of which it is difficult to account If, however, they bo 
kept in a dry situation, out of the sun, where the air freely 
circulates, an unknown cause of a roller not working wiU 
not frequently occur. Amongst tlic principal causes for bad 
rollers are, first, being too hard, which may arise from having 
too much glue in the composition, being too old, or being too 
cold; second, being washed and kept out of use too long, 
which produces a kind of skin over the face ; third, being 
used too soon after being washed ; fourth, being dirty and 
too long in nsc without cleaning, &c. 

The first cause will require the ruUer to be recast, and the 
ingredients, of which it is made, brought as near us possible 
10 the proportions which will, bj-and-by, he recommended. 
If, however, it be too cold from the effects of the preceding 
night, a few turns before the fire will obviate it. Passing 
the roller quickly through the flame of a candle, or the flame 
of a sheet of paper, is an excellent mode of putting on a new 
fkce. 

The second cause will be obviated by rubbing the roller 
with a damp sponge, five or six minutes before it is wanted. 

The third canse will require the roller to be hung up again, 
or, OS before nolicerU turned at a moderate distance from the 
fire, until it is proiwrly dry. 

The fourth cause must be obviated by the roller being 
cleaned, which may be done two ways, namely, by washing 
or scraping. It must depend upon circumstances which 
sbonM be preferred. If the roller be getting hard, it is the 
best to veash it, in the following tatttmet t — ^tt»V Vet W ■well 
feUed MB daat, (if there can be an mwU ««W|^ v&. 



office to do it,) and then washed off witJi a piece of woollen 
tlolh and dean water, Tliis method is mach better than 
using iyc, and preserves rollers firom cracks mach longer. 
But if the rollfcr be neftrly new, or wanted for use imme- 
diately, the hest way to clean it wiQ be to scrape it. This 
may he done either witli fresh lard or with common ink, by 
taking a quajility on the roller and scraping it clean off. 
After tills, it Ebould be rolled on a dry sheet of waste paper, 
till its enda are perfectly dean. This done, it is then n:ad; 
for use. 

If the roller be only wanted for a rough job, such as 
posters, &e., of course, it will not require that care and 
attention which it does for the finer description of work. 

Before leading the subject of rollers, it may not be impro- 
per to return to the first named cause of rollers not working, 
viz. being too hard. The remedy being re-casting, will 
necessarily give occaaiou to notice 

And here it may be observed, that nothing has contributed 
more to improve the art of printing than eompositiim rollers, 
for without them the printing; machine itself would be 
iin)M;rfeet, and the press-room he still tilled with the offen- 
sive effluvia from capping pelLs, With rollers, fine work 
also is equally improved, for ink -cylinders, which give out 
the required tiiiantity of ink with the greatest regularity and 
insures a proper colour, without them would be useless. 

The mould, in which composition rollers are east, being 
IkroiliHT to every practical printer, young and old, it is 
unnecessary to describe it Few offices being without one 
of some description, it may suffice to observe, that that 
mould appears to be the best which is mode in two ports 
and is accurately fitted and a^nsted to each other with 
screws and flanches ; the inside being turned and polished, 
gives an excellent face to every roller cast in it. To know 
the several ingredients which tnaJte iSwa \i*s!i. tma-^'Htasfis.Ns- 
«/■ At more consequence to ttniwi TH'UQistt.'C(a&\iMift"^'H«t^^*™^ 



book is designed to asaiit, thanto know of what mutfrittltlie' 
mould is made. If the rollers be good, it is of little conse- 
ijuence whether the mould be made of brass, iron, or tin. 

The quality of the composition, then, being the most 
essential, I may obsme, that the proportions of the compa- 
ncnt parlB which expeniince has tt'&ted and d^ems the be^t^ 
is, two pounds and a half of the finest glue to six pounds 
of the beat molasses, to which is added a hidf or three 
quarters of a pound of Paris-white, and a i)enny-worth of 
neats-foot oil. These proportions incorporated t<jgether ac- 
cording to the following directions, will make excellent rollers, 
and, witli care, last several months. The glue provided, break 
it into small pieces and put it to soak for about six or eight 
hours in the bottoms of ale. This is much better than water, 
as its tendency is to promote the adhesive quahty of the glue. 
This being done, put the glue into a sieve to drain jbr a 
short time, after which put it into the melting-pan, (which, I 
ne«d hardly my, is like n glue kettle) and place it on the 
fire. When it is perfectly melted, add the treacle, and let 
them boil together and be well stirred for about three hours. 
Adding, then, the Paris-white (which should previously be 
made as fine as possible,) in snmU quantities, it vrill be 
necessary to keep stirring the composition until all be 
thoroughly incorporated, which may take, perhaps, about an 
hour. It will be then ready to pour into the mould. As it 
is necessary to oil the inside and prepare the mould befon; 
pouring the composition, this must be done, and the mould 
placed before the fire to warm while the composition is 
boiling. The mould being warmed, pour the composition 
slow, the better to eipel the air and avoid the holes conse- 
quent on it being confined, and let it stand till it is perfectly 
cold. The best way to cut the superfuous composition from 
the ends, after taking the roller out of the mould, is to eiivix- 
cle them .with a piece of thin cord, and pull each end till it 
cuts through tbe composition. Hang it up out of the sun 
till the following day, when it will be fit for use. 
As composition balls are nsed for small jobs more from 
choice tbmi necessity, it caaotsljbe Mcessar^ to oXs-wCTt, 




that the same propurtioiis will make ballE equallj as good as 
rollers. Those who choose balls for small formes will know 
well enough how to make them, while those who ilo not 
know will neither know their loss Dor be Ukelj to inquire. 
Whether the forme be large or am&Il, with a good roller, 
there wUl be no diffieiilty in working it. Hence my reason 
for <le(:ming IWther notiee of balls unnecessary. 

In re-easting rollers, it is necessary at all times to add 
fresh ingredients, but in what proiiortions must, of course, 
depend upon the state of the roller requiring it. This 
necessity arises Irom the ({ualitj of the compuHitlon being' 
materially deteriorated by frequent meltings. If, then, the 
ruller be ttjo hard, more treacle and a little less glue may be 
added to the old ; if too soft, a little more glue may be all 
that is necessary ; — but if right when re-east, let the propor- 
tions be half the quantity of that given for new rollers. In 
any instance, however, a little Paris-white sbonld not be 
omitted, as it is that which binds the whole together. 

Wiien rollers, la working, show an appearance of grease 
and make friars, a mixture of spirits of turpentine and 
water, or a little pearl ash lye, will greatly iniprore Ihem. 
IT they be too soft, once washing in spirits of turpentine will 
harden them. 

The rollers being prepared, let the ink-table be next 
washed, tlial it may be dry before the forme is ready for 
pre»s. For no forme can reasonably be expected Ux work 
well with an ink table on which there is dirty ink and dust. 

MAKlNO-HEJtnV « FOlUilE 

Is decidedly the most important and the must difficult part 
of a pressman's duty; and requires soinctimeB, for line work, 
considerable patience. Excellency in this consists in laying 
the slieet on the tj'mpan straight, so aj to have an eqaal 
margin when pulled, and in making the impression perfectly 
even. Otherwise, the impression would exhibit a variety of 
shades, and be an ollensive to the eye as it is to taste, what- 
erer pains might be token to keep the colour regular. But 
a Atrae once mode -readj ^topetV^ Tteeii\m\to)tCTSMsn-i 'ss&. 
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but little attention, afterwards, n^tcept from the person who 
rolls. The only requisite ia a good eye, anrl a little praetiee, 
which will enable any yaung pressman both to see the ine- 
qualities a( the impresgioD and to keep a proper colour. 

The lirst thing in making-ready a forme is, tJiul it be 
ei^tly in the centre of the press-tobie and platten, so that 
the piston, to which the platten is screwed, will fall perfectly 
in the centre of the forme, when tlie har-bandle is pulled. 
To do this is very easy, it only being required to put the 
forme the same distanee from tlie lympun as it is from the 
edge of the press-tuble next the platten ; to the nick on the 
iront edge of whieh it is to be adjusted. This done, fasten 
the forme on the press- table. If it be a small one, it may 
be done with two empty folio, quarto, or octavo chases, 
aceording to its size, by putting one on each side and lock- 
ing it with quoins against a side-stick. If it be a large one, 
quoins only will be necessary to fasten it against the side 
irons. 

The forme being fastened, the tympan sfieet is laid on it, 
and adjusted as near in the centre as passible, when tbc 
tyuipan is damped a little, to make tlic sheet stick, and then 
pulled. The comers of the tympan.sheet, thus brought up 
from tlie furme, are then pasted fast to the tympan, and such 
blankets put in the inner tympaii as will suit the nature of 
the forme. For instance, if it be an ordinary job, the job- 
bing-blankets are used, but if a half-sheet or a sheet of 
twelves, those blankets which are of a finer texture, called 
twelves' blankets, and used for nothing else, are put in. 

Thus far, if the mere folding of the sheet before it i> laid 
on a book furme be excepted, in making- ready, aU formes 
■re alike, but how they ■hould be proceeded with, must, of 
ooune, depend upon circumstances. If the job to be worlced 
be only an ordinary one, by putting on and cutting out the 
fiiaket, (which has been prerioasly pasted,) a little oifer- 
laying, and regulating the poll, it wiU be ready to go on 
with. But if the forme be a half sheet or sheet of book- 
wnrk, a little more care is nece8sai7,and requires one or two 
otiier tliieigs to be done before it is icwij Vo yi on', a» 
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putting on the points, getting register, in-laying, &c. Sup- 
pose, for example, ttic forme he a. half slieet of twelves, the 
tympan-sheet, of wbieh, after being folded into sixes, and 
laid by the creases to the long and short crosses and pnlled, 
ia pasted on the tympan as above, The proper blankets 
intended for use also being in their place, the points,* which 
differ from those used for octavo, quarto, &c., are screwed 
exactly on the upper crease of the tympan-sheet, so that the 
spnrs of the points will be at equal distances trom the outer 
edge of eneh side of the impression, and fall in the groove 
of the thick cross-bar of the chase. As these points are 
reijulred to be exactly of a len^li, it is best to measure both 
from the spur to the outer edge of the impTcsaion on the 
^mpan-sheet, and adjust them to each other accordingly. 
If this be properly done, and the furniture in the forme be 
exact, the register also will be exact with little trouble. 
The points being at^jasted, puU, before the frisket is cut out, 
a slip-sheet or set •off sheet, without rolling, nnd back it, by 
putting the hole made by the near point on the off spur, and 
that made by the off point on the near spur. If the register 
he not good, make it so, by altering the points, or moving 
the forme a litOe, to suit the necessity of the case; or by 
slacking one square, and locking up the opposite one lighter, 
which may, perhaps, do better than either. Having now 
got register, take au impression on the frisket, which has 
previously been pasted, and cut it out with care. The ad- 
vantage of getting register of a half-sbeet before the frisket 
is cut out, is, tlial it obviates the probabiEty of having again 
to cut the frisket for bites, wliieh is a necessary consequence 
of the fonne being moved to get register after the frisket is 
once cut It is now necessary to examine the impression ; 
for this purpose another slip-sheet is laid exactly to the 
tympan sheet and pidled, and the impression examined 
accordingly. This sheet will, perhaps, exhibit places where 

* Pjojwr twelyui' paints are rcpnssntad hf two tldai ot > equon, Bt 
tliG End af VBC or which \s the vpur, and an (he outside of tito nlhnr il 
fanrh, by whkh it ts held to Ihc tj:mpan tij tlio icrow attorhKl tn UiA 
tyuipaa for tliut puipofic. • 
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the impreasioii is more or less heavy. Cutting out of this 
sheet every place where it is so, put a little paste on the four 
corners, and fix it, for the present, exactly on the tympan- 
sheet. With this sheet on the tyinpan, pull now another 
sheet, and also cut out of that the heavy parts, and again yut 
it, vnth a Little paste on tlie corners, on the first nheet which 
is tilready on the tympitn. One or two sheets cut in this 
way will make the impression pcrfeetly even and uniform, 
except the tyinpans and hlankets be unfit for the work. 
The thickness of the sheets used for this purpose must, of 
course, depend upon the state of the impression pulled, of 
which the pressman only can j ndge. Some formes reqnir 
ing much thinner sheets to bring the impression even tlian 
otliers, it is in judging correctly, and in using sheets of a 
proper thickness for this purpose, that the art of getting an 
even impressitm consists. For, if any part of the impression 
only requires a sheet out of a ream weighing twelve puunda 
to moke it perfeet, it is obvious, that tii use a sheet out of a 
ream weighing eighteen or twenty pounds, would make that 
part heavier than the rest, and cimsequently all the other 
parts light. Practice and observation, however, are the only 
things by which this art can be practically attained. The 
impressioti thus perfected, ttie several sheets which bavu 
been pasted one over the other are now taken from tltc 
tympan- sheet, and pasted by the top comers, next the forme, 
inside the ^mpan, so tliat the various parts already cut tint 
may fall exactly over the places where they arc intcnJed for. 
Replacing the blankets and the inner tympans over these 
sheets, the forme may now he rolled, and an impressiion 
pulled oil one of its own paper. If any other trilliitg inequa- 
lities appear from the impression of this sheet, overlays of thin 
paper pajsted on the tympan-sheet will perfeet it. The pull 
being now regulated according to the nature of the forme, by 
screwing or unscrewing the connecting-rod, the forme, if the 
points used have springs, is now ready for working. If they 
have not springs, the best substitute is a jiiece of pngivcord 
wrapped round the point-screws ami taken and bronifbt 
ni-ross fbf tvmpiui, so as to fall williin the margin of ihr 
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thick cross-bar. This, acting as a spring, also throws the 
sheets, when pulled, off the points, and thus insures good 
point hules. The only difference between making-ready a 
sheet and a half-sheet, whatever be the number of pages on 
a sheet, is, that the register of a sheet is not made till the 
inner forme is oil' aud t!ie seeoud or outer forme is laid on, 
whereas the register of a half sheet is made in making- 
ready, before it is gone on with. 

But if the half-sheet of twelres, which I suppose to ha 
now made- ready, consists of stereotype- plates, the process of 
getting it ready will he somewhat difl'erent. For instance, 
after the plates are put on the blocks or risers, at equal 
distances, they should be marked, that they may be better 
detected, if they move. This done, the proper blauketa are 
put in the inner tympan, aud, without nulling, an impression 
pulled, before the tympan- sheet is laid. By the impression 
of this sheet, such plates as are found low are raised by 
under lays of paper, of various thicknesses, being put under 
thos> pajTts of the plates on the bloeks %vhieh come off hght- 
This done, a second sheet is pulled fur the same purpose, 
and again adjusted in the same way, imtil a tolerable impres- 
sion is exhibited. The forme is now ready fur the tympan- 
sheet, hut before this is laid, ascertain whether any of the 
plates are rooved from the places on the blocks before 
marked. Satisfied that the forme is correct, the tympan- 
shect may be laid, and proceeded with as before advised, 
namely, screw on the points, get register, pidl a sheet or two, 
and cut out the impression, where necessa^, to paste in the 
inner tympan, cut out the friskel, over-lay, the forme 
will be then ready tu go on. For this purpose, the heap is 
lifted un t!ie paper-horse, the bank cleared of all wa-tte 
paper, and the person who is to Join at press now beg^ins to 
roll. Spring bearers, which are merely narrow strips of iron, 
a little hent in the middle and fastened across the forme to 
the furniture, by means of spurs on the underside, to prevent 
the roUer from throwing picks or fiUing-up die head-lines of 
the pages, are used with great advantage for niosL furmcs 
fxccpt twelves. The thick eroGs-bar of the chase hetsvi,, to- 
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twelres, where one of these bearers should be pluced, the 
difficulty is how to fasten it. Nor is this difficuJty removed, 
ETen aupposiixg this done by mains of a liook at each 
end and a gUdiug-clas]), bucanse there is still tlie points, 
which would, in this case, fall upon the bearer; unless, 
indeed, griiuves were made in the bearer to correspond 
with those in the eroas bar. Where, however, these bearers 
can be used, thcj undoubtedly should be, as every forme to 
which they are fastened will work clean much longer than 
without tliem. For short numbers, of coarse, the swne 
necessity does not exist; but even then, I see no reason for 
their being dispensed with. 



This also is an important part of press work, for unless 
the colour of the sheets be kept regular, the work will still 
be iudiSereut, notwithstanding all the care and pains taken 
to make the impression even. But it is much easier than 
milking ready, the principal thing to be observed being lo 
take an equal quantity of ink and distribute it well, evei^ 
certain number of sheets that is pulled. With a eyUnder iuk- 
tahle, notliiiig can be more easy or certain ; the quantity ot 
ink required each taking being easily adjusted to the greatest 
nicety, and liable to no alteration after it is adjusted. For 
tliose, however, who are compelled to do their work well 
without a cylinder ink-table, tlie best way is to use a small 
roller, instead of a brayer. This wUl lay tlie ink along the 
off side of the ink-table much more regular Uian on ordinary 
brayer. Of course, the quantity of ink taken on the small 
ri>ller,to be distributed out on the iidi-table, must depend on 
tlie judgment and care of the person who rolls. Every thing 
being, as is supposed, in regular working order, the firift 
thing to be noticed is the colour, whether it is too dark or 
too light If it be much too dark, the ink should be taken 
<itf with a dry waste sheet; but tf iinly about u shade or so, 
it may be worked off. The proper colour once obtained, 
obnfire jiarticularly how many sheets the same unilorni 
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iluide is pieserred withont taking ink, but 'with merely dis- 
tribntiiig the roller on the ink-table While each sheet is 
being pnUed, and then take ink accordingly. Thus, if I find, 
on comparing the first sheet, which I conceive is a proper 
colour, with the fourth or fifth sheets pulled, and find the 
fourth as near the shade of the first as can be judged, and the 
shade of the fifth perceptibly lighter, I should conclude at once 
to take ink every four sheets. It is true, however, that if a 
greater qaanti^ of ink is taken on the roller, when the four 
sheets are pulleii, than there was on when the first sheet was 
rolled, a greater number of sheets than four must be rolled 
and pulled before the colour can again be what it was at 
first But taking too much ink being amongst the things 
which must be avoided, it can hardly be necessary again to 
say that it should be taken off again with a waste sheet. As, 
however, a proper and regular colour can only be secured by 
taking ink in equal quantities regularly, it is essential that 
every workman should be careful in rubbing it out equally, 
whether with a brayer or small roller, and particular in 
taking a proper quantity. Failing to observe and attend to 
these suggestions, the sheets will exhibit almost every vaxiely 
of colour; sometimes too black and at other times too gray, 
and scarcely ever six sheets alike. I am the more anxious to 
impress this fact upon the young workman, because nothing 
can compensate, in the appearance of work, for the want of 
care and attention in these particulars j in short, it is these 
' that make up the art of rolling. The forme being rolled 
according to the principle I have endeavoured to explain, the 
sheet is laid on according to the tympan-sheet, and the work 
proceeds, the person who rolls taking care to cast his eye over 
every sheet that is pulled to detect picks. 



PtJLLIHO 

Being merely a mechanical operation, little need be said 
under this head. Putting on the sheet exactly according 
to the tympan-sheet, flying the frisket withowt rn'oVm^^fioK 
sheet, rolling in the ptess-caiiiage, aaA. -^-viMaj^Vao^ 

H 
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bar, is all tbat is required from the pressman whci palls, and 
is far inferioT, io point of care and attention, to rolliiig. Of 
course, the piess-carriage must be rolled out a^n, or the 
operation coidd not be repeated. The only care necessary 
la pulliag is in keeping the sheets straig;ht, in minding they 
do not slip, and in oij serving any pick whilst throwing off the 
sheet At pulling, therefore, he is considered a good work- 
man who can do these things eertaiidy and expeditiously, 
and keeps his compaaion who rolls fully employed. This, 
however, most depend on the nature of the, work, because 
finer the work is and more care it will retjuire, both in rolling 
and polling. The only general rale, therefore, which ean be 
given for doing press-work well and quick, whatever be the 
nature of the forme, is, first, to make sure that that portioo 
of the operation wliich requires care cannot be mended, and 
then, second, to do the remaining portion, in which more 
than ordinary care is unneecssary, as quick as pusiiihle. For 
instance, a pressman acting upon this rule would make sure 
of the sheet being straight and exact to the tympon- sheet in 
putting it on, and then &y tlie frisket, roU in tlic carriage, pull 
the bar, &c., as quick as possible, and again make sure, in 
taking the sheet off the tympan, that Uiere were no picks. 
It is to this system of working that first rate pressmen are 
indebted for their superiority and good name among ihcir 
professioniil brethren. The forme being off, it is hardly 
necessary to count the heap, provided, of course, the token- 
sheets which mark every two hundred and fifty, be properly 
turned down when the paper was wet. When, therel'ore, a 
necessity eidsts for disregarding the token- sheets, the press- 
man himself must decide. The forme is now washed, and, 
nnless ordered to stand, ready for distcibutiag. 
It only remains now to notice 

FaiNTixo IN coionks, 

Which, though much neglected, deserves the attention of 
every pressman. It is trac that ingenious artists of the 
j/reieat day imve exhibited much tJiiU in illustrating woiki 
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of liistoiy, &c., and have shown wonderAit genius in publi- 
cations professedly connected with the fine arts ; but aa fur 
as regards tie average printing of the day, it is certainly 
neglected. This may be easily accounted for. To print in 
two colouis occupies more than twice the time necessary Iti 
print in one; and it also requires more skill and ingenuity. 
These, unfortunately, roust he paid for; and this peeuuiary 
consideration is sufficient to banish from us this hcaulijiil 
art In the husOe and competition of the present day, time 
is money, and blue and g(dd, scarlet and g^reen, give way to 
the equully useful hut infinitely less beandtiil uniformity of 
unredeemed black. To ciiunlry printers, however, some 
knowledge of colour-printing roust be of infinite advantage, 
ashy a judicious use of colours, thpy may create an uidimited 
variety in job-work. 

Except in the execution of works of a Tery high order, and 
the imitation of intricate and delicate patterns, printing in 
colours requires no addition to the ordinary aceoinplishment 
of printing, other than cuasiderable ingenuity and a little 
practice in preparing the coluurs. The latter may, it is true, 
he purchased of the ink-maker prepaR'd for use ; but the 
charge for them is enormous, and they rciiuire constant 
replacement, whilst it is not possible U> have on huud every 
variety of tint By the purchase of the most simple materials 
from the oil shop, the ingenious printer has at his hand every 
colour that fancy can requirtt, at Oia most moderate cost, 
without waste or delay. The appliances are few and cheap: 
—a muller, a martile slab, and a palette.knife ; the materials, 
a can of printers' varnish, to be purchased of the ink-makers, 
which will keep any length of time, and the raw coloun 
hereafter given, which may be purchased from time to time ; 
care, however, being token that they are of the best quality, 
or they will fade and turn rusty in a short time, and be ft 
deformity instead of an oriianient to the work If uecessily 
forces the use of painters' common varnish, about a quarter 
of a pound of soft soap should be added to every pound of 
colour, as this will keep the heavy bodied colours moub. 
itrnger suspended in the yanii&b, &a4 <:v>'i»ii«^(iS£\sJi-''J '^'i^ "'^"^ 
bectune so soon hard. 
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Useful tints of Red may b« pre]>a.Ted of orange lead, 
Vermillion, buriLt sienna^ Venetian reti, Indian red, and lake 
TermiUion. Tb<; pole TennilliaD is best fur a bright tint, as 
the durk, when inixeil with Tamisli, praducea a doll red. 
Orange lead and vermiUion groanA Ingether pniduec n. very 
bright tint, which is more permanent tlian verrnilliim ulime. 
The eheapcBt red, perhaps, may be prepared with orange 
nujieial, rose pink, and red leaiL 

Yeixows arc prepared «-ith yellow oehre, gamboge, and 
ehromate of lead. Ol' these, the brighleal is the chrume ; yel- 
low ochre, when mixed with the varnish, produees a eery dull 
lint, but grinds eajiily, and is a good colour where a dull 
yellow is wanted. 

BtUBB ore made from indigo, PruEsian blue, and Antwerp 
blue. Of these, indigo, though exceedingly dark, and not 
Tery easily lightened, is a powerful and senieeable oolonr, if 
not required bright. Prussian blue is a very useful and 
exeelleut colour, if ground perfectly smooth. This eoiour 
dries quickly, therefore will require the roller or ball to be 
cleaned frequently. Antwerp blue is Feiy light, and makes 
a ait-e bright smooth ink with little trunblo. The shade of 
any of these may he varied with white lead. 

Gheens may he produced from a mixture of any of Iht* 
blues and yellows, as gainhoge, which is a transparent 
ooloor, and Prussian blue, or ehromate of lead tmd Prassian 
blue. These may be mixed in any propordunH until the 
required tint is produced ; but it must be remembered that 
the varnish has a considerable yellow tinge, and will produce 
a decided effect upon the mixture. Witli a slight portion of 
Antwer]) blue, it will, without the mixture of any of the 
yellows, pioduoe a decidedly greenish tinge. From verdigris 
and green verditer, greens may also be produced. 

PuAPLES of any degree of lichneas are made by judiciously 
mixing reds and blues. 

Sa'pia produces a nice brown tint, burnt umber a very hot 
brown, raw umber a much lighter brown, bistre a brighter 
still. Neutral tints may be obtained by mixing Prussian 
b/tw. Juke, mid gamboge. In fact, everj ^\%ment that 
pdiatera «aa use eau be uaed la piiu^jivs, aK«n«iio.%, » tBri«\v 
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as possible, all heavy colours. In truth, if the prmter ii 
desirous of imitating any partloular colour, or of producing 
nay particiila]' tint, he carmot da. better than consult Uie 
nearest iirtist in oil or water cokmrs (oil in preference) or in 
default of that, the nei^hhourin^ house-painter. 

It is desirable that eveiy etiloTir should be ^ound perfectlj 
smooth, otherwise the forme will be liable to clog and make 
the impression thick and imperfect ; bestowing a little time 
and labour in grinding every tulonr, therefore, is of the 
greatest importance; indeed, no colour will work clear 
without it. 

The necessary colours having teen procured, the method 
of preparing thera ss very simple. Each must be well ground 
by the muller upon the slab, even although they may have 
been purchased wcU powdered. The eolonr should then be 
well mixed with the palette-knife with the varnish, until 
the pigmcDt bos attained U^e required consistency, which 
will vary with the quality of the work to he executedi for if 
it be a posting- bill or coarse job , the ink should he very thin,- 
and consequently a much larger proportion of Tarnish should 
be used. If, however, the work be a wood-cut or ia small 
type, the pigment should be made as thick as possible. II 
the colour required he a compound, tlie predominant tint 
should be first mixed witli the varnish, and the lighter tint 
added in small quantities until the exact shade required be 
produced- Thus, if the colour be a dark green, the blue 
should be mixed up first, and the yeUow added ; but if it be 
a very light green, then the yellow shoiild be first applied, 
and the blue added. If the tint desired be exceedingly 
light, it will be found that the quantity of raw material to 
be employed will nut make tlie mixture suffieiently thick to 
be appUed to the type or wood cut ; in this case whitening 
is added to thin colours, and dry white lead to the heavier in 
considerable quantities, which must be adjusted in the course 
of mixing. To insure thorough combination, the mixtnTS 
should be scraped into a corner of the slab, and a very small 
portion of it spread with the pftletle-kiife,'ami.'<NO!ii^wiyw!i. 
with iiie iDuUer until no specVa or Vvmvpa oys**^ ,iS6Rii.«3»vi:*>- 
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up and pliiccd in atiotlier comer. This sbould especially be- 
done when white lead is used, as it will be found that every 
litlli; lump when enishcd will produce a. white streak upon 
ihe slab. If this be not carefully done, indefiendently of it« 
teudcjicy to clog the type, it will rery materially alter the 
tint. Wlien the pigment seems sufficiently mixed, it is better 
til bray it out with the muller instead of the usoai brayer, 
a^id grind again each particular portion immediately before 
it in used. The ink should then be well distributed, and the 
forme w«ll rolled. When two or more colours are employed, 
and they are worked at &s many dilTerent time*, extreme 
nicety in the register and justification is neqnired, in order 
tliat each ciiloiir may fall in its just place, withunt overlaying 
one colour witli another. This would be very bad in 
any case, but mo.st especially where the composition of 
colours would produce a third j as, for instonce, if any part 
of a blue line shoald nnfortnnutely fall upon a yellow, a 
green outline would be the result. The best way, however, 
to avoid this in posting bills, is to print all the colours at 
once, which is easily done without much if any loss of time. 
The way to do this may be illnstrated by example. Suppose 
the forme is to be worked, for instance, in hlack, ltd, and 
blue, and that it has been well washed and corrected, and 
■jfaia dry enough to go on with. The forme being fastened 
on tlie press-table, and made ready in the usual way, lake 
out the lines to be worked red, and tack each letter, if po^si- 
ble.to the regiet on each side, that it can be easily lifted out 
at once. If tliis cannot be done, on account of tbe linc!> 
being in metal, tie up each with thin cord, and take care to 
begin to enclose each line, with the reglcts, at the bottom of 
the shank of the type, and wrap it perfectly straight nearly 
the height of the rcglet, so that it will lock up and lift like 
any other line. If this be done properly, there cannot be 
more than one thickness of cord in the whole height of the 
regiet on either side of the line, conscijuently, will not lie 
lialile to get off iLs feet. This done, paste a slip of paper 
on tlie bottom of the line, which will make i( more compact 
trbtlf the fonae ia being wotked. Siiovli VJob liiua tc«^o 
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OTeilaying', paste them also to the bottom as underlays. The 
red lines iicing now ready, proceed in the same way with 
the blue lines, and maJie them also a9 they will ILfL lilie so 
manylumps of metal or wood. Tightening^ now tlicremain- 
ing portion of the forme, by pressing the quoins up tightly 
with tlie fingers, roll it over with the blaek. If all the Uncs 
be properlv justified, there will be no diffieulty experienced 
from letters rising. Roll n«»w, also, those lines, which hare 
been taken out and made to lift easily, ■with their respectiTe 
colours, replace them in their proper places in the forme, 
and again tighten all the quoins. The sheet being now 
pulled, is not only perfect, but is exact, which no other 
system can improTC. This being done, the quoins are again 
slackened, the different lines taken out and rolled with tlieir 
own colours, the forme on the press again rolled with black, 
the lines replaced, the forme quoined, and again pulled, 
which is continued, of course, till the forme is off. If an 
objection be raised to this system, on account of the appa- 
rent loss of time in taking out tlie lines every time the 
forme is pulled, it should be recollected, that in this tliete 
is only one making ready, while in working the colours 
separately there are three; that the frisltet is only pasted 
and cut out once, instead of thriee ; that there arc no points 
used, and that tlie sheet is only once put on and once 
taken off the tympan ; and that the sheet is only once pulled ; 
whereas, by the otlier system, every sheet goes through the 
pressman's hands and is pulled three times! But even 
allowing tliat three colours may be worked, by underlaying 
the lines with nonpareil reglet, and each colour worked 
separately, in the same time, stiU the metliod which I have 
endcavonred to explain has a decided advantage, in the accu- 
lacy with which every toloared line falls in its proper jilace. 

For those, however, who wish to work in different cidours, 
Mr. Rider, of Liverpool, has invented a roller, which pro- 
mises peculiar advantages. I have not seen it, but if what 
I understand be correct, with bis roller, the various colours 
may be all rolled on tlic forme and worked at once. TW 
ptoB is, to haTe as many \>uBi4a oi loaityvt ^s&» ■as. ws 
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colouTg to be worlied) each board or elab to hare one colour 
and to be the width of the lines to be prioteil bijc, red, 
btaclt, &c. The boards or slabs provided, each stpii-rated hj 
a thin reglet and fastened on the iuk-tablt, a portion of each 
colour may be put on each slab, in the order inlendi-d to he 
printed. This done, it will be neeesMir)' to put as luuoy sinitll 
rollers as there are colours on a roller-frame, sufficiei^tlj 
to pass over the whole bill, from top to bottom, and 
mde each by a circular piece of tin, about the eighth of an 
inch larger than the circumference of the rtillera. The 
loUeT rod also pasf<ing thruHg;h these pieces of Un, which 
will project above the surface of the rollers, tliere will 
be no difficulty either in tafeing the different coloured inks 
ixtg«the>T, or rolling them on the forme at once, inasmncli/j 
as the tin projeettuQ^ will fall between the slabs, and 
the lines in the forme, separated by llie leglets. Of course, 
the projections must be always placed between the some 
ilabs when distributing, and the same lines when inking 
the forme. If there be any objection to tliis plan of working 
all the colours at one time, it is, perhaps, the great num- 
ber of various sized rollers, roller frames, and inktng-staha 
that would he necessary to make it at all times available. 
For, certainly, it would not often happen that all tlie tinea 
to be worked in differeut colours would be either in the \ 
same place or of tlie same depth. I ttiink, however, if this 
objection could he removed, llio plan would be exccUenL 
To print landscapes, &e., and other delicate subjects, in 
various colours and shades, requires superior individual 
skill and iugeuuity as an artist as well as a printer. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient to state, that the Ugbter and mor« 
eiten&ive tints, and especially those in which transparent 
colours arc; used, are worked first, the colour being graduaUj 
deepened by succcsaive blocks, until the required effects ars 
produced j and that the outline is printed last, to give sharp- ' 
ness and finish to the design. The enrioas reader is referred 
to Mr, Savage's heautil'ui work on Decorative Printing, and 
to the many atlmirable productions of Mi. Baxter and Mr- 
yjjtfiteUf ; Mr. C, Knight has taken out a. poXunt (at a tusw 
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process in printiiis in colours, the principle of which consists 
in a new raotie of obtaining register of the different colours, 
It is understaod that all the culoiirs are printed before thu 
sheet i>f paper is taken irom the tympan, but not at one 
impression. 

FSIKTING IM GOLD. 

There is no difficulty in printing in gold ; it is within the 
power of any typographer. The type is coitiposed and made- 
rtady ut press in the usual innnner. A ijunntity of raw or 
bornt umber is mixed willi printers' varnish, to the same 
consistency as it would be were it intended to be used as 
ink ; but this mixttu^ is then eotnpounded with a consider- 
able quantity of gold size, Uie same as that used by gilders 
and japanners. The first mixture is necessary, because it 
has been found that the umber will not combine with the 
size. The type is then rolled with this compound, in the 
same manner that ordinary ink is applied, and the impres- 
sion is token upon the paper. Leaf-gold is then laid over it 
with a piece of wool, and pressed slightly upon it When 
the varnish has biul time to set, a piece of wool is rubbed 
roughly over the part printed, and the superfluous leaf is 
thereby removed, leaving tlie gold adlierliig to tlie varnish- 
The sharpness of thf print will vary with the judgment of 
the printer in tlie quantity of sizing applied to the type 5 for 
if the press-work be bad, the print will be had also. For 
inferior gold-printing, brons;c powder is extensively used< 
For this the varnish is made very much thicker than for gold ; 
the method of printing is the same ; hnt after the impression 
has been given, the powder is brushed over the print, and 
wLU adhere thereto, whilst the superfluity may be easily 
removed. Iii printing the golden Coronation .Sun with tliis 
powder, a very distressing disease arose, llie hair became 
perfectly green, and the men were very seriously afl'eeted; 
great caution should, therefore, be taken, that particles of 
the powder be not allowed to fly about the cooox, D^cV 
guid cannot be used as a substitul* tot %<Ai. Vifti- 
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fbftat, on Medium &r Demy. 
Not eiceciMng fiftj-two pica cms, upon small 

pica tinil upwards 

If on lonff primer, bourgeois, or brevier 

All at^uve ljfty-twi> pica ems, upon small pica 

and upwards 

If on lung jjrimer, bourgeois, or brevier 

Long primer and op wards, on eopy or crown. . 

Quarios, on Medium or Deimj. 
Not exceeding forty pica cms, upon long primer 

and u]}\varc[s. 

If on bourgeois or brevier 
All above forty pica cms, and not less than long 

primer 

If on b onrgeais or brevier 

Brevier and apwards, on copy or crown . 

Octatos, &n Meditttn Demy, 
Not ciceeding twenty- four pica cms, upon small 

pica and upwards 

If on long primer, bourgeois, or brevier 

All above twenty four pica ems, on brevier or 

upwards 

U Icsii tban brevier 

Brevier and upwards, on copy or crown 

Ttcclvts, on Metlium or Demy. 
Not exceedli^ twenty-one pica ems, upon long 

primer and upwards 

If ou bourgeois or brevier. — 

All above twenty-one pica cms, upon long 

primer and upwards 

If on bourgeois or brevier 

Long primer, bourgeois, or brevier, on copy or 
crown... ■ 

Eigltteem. 

If not leas than small pica • 

Jfoa'tong primer, boui^eois, orbreviet 



*r iiu ivug pnuiei, oourgeuis, ui uiuilci \"i 

If /ess thaa brevier \ ^ 
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Twrrity-ftiim and TJt*fti/^tico3^ 

If not less that! small pica 

If na 1(111^ primer, bourgeois, or brevier 
If less than hrcrier 



Pvclet Bookj, Octavo. 
Post or crown, twenty one piea em» wide, 
thirty-five long 

Twelves. 

Pot, sach as Ladies' and Christian Ladies' 
t^ible part, (>mo.,tl6 pica cms wide, 26 loojf 

Pot, Bach as Ladies' and Christian Ladies' Mis- 
cellany part, Ifi pica ems wide, 25 long . . 

Copy, ChnsLian Gentleman's, 20 wide, 35 long 

School Bookgf Twdrej, 
Copy or crown, not exceeding 17 pica eras wide, 
and 31 long, nor less than brevier 

Copy or crowTi,nal exceeding 21 pica ems T^ide, 
nor less than long primer 

N.B.— School books on copy or croTVn arc 
defined to be Palairet's French Grammar, 
Cham baud, Salisbury Siielling Book, Fox's 
Ijcssons, Ward's Latin Grammar, and all 
of a similar description. 

Bilh in Parlintnent. 
From 4 to any number under 

lOO, -lid. 
If 100 aid under 30O, Sd. 
If*200or2.5O, S^d. 
Above'idO and under 400,4^d. 
If 400 or 5Wi, M. 
Above OuO and uiiAr 700,4 {(i 
If 700 or 750, 5d. 
All above 750, 4id. 
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5 
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Royal broadsides, 7d. 
Demy ditto size Wing 

or Cambridge, 5Jd. 
Go] dsToltli ,c^alendarlorm,5^, 
Ditto prop., 5d. 
Twelves demy, 19 wide, 34 

long, cal., .')^d. 
Ditto, prog., Sd. 
Ditto crown, si'/.e Rider, .5d. 
Octavo foolscap, 20 wide, 24 
long, cal. and prog,, 5d. 
N.B. — Side notes to be reckoned ia the width, bottom notci 
not to be regarded. 
Works on royal paper to be paid one balfi)ennj per hour 
more than the above prices. 

Ditto on foolscap or pot, not less i«M!i«,i'iaam.(snsi"&«Ki.- 
tand, and worked at one puU, 4^ 



Ditto in square pages (like Entick's dictionary) and works 
for the public offiees, to be advanced one hslfpcnny per hour 
on the scale of ISOO. 

Fine paper of the same size, if included within the token, 
not to be charged extra; but if of a larger size, thett to be 
paid according to the scale. 

Three or more proofs pulled at one time to be charged 4d. 
per forme j and if made reudy, to be charged as a token. 

Cards, large or Email, to be paid &id. per bundreiL 

Double crown or riijaj broadsides, not exceeding 100 
number, to be paid Is, 9d, ; if more than 100, to be paid Is. 
per 100. 

Jobs, without pouits, to be paid 4^. per hour. 

Demy broadside!), not more than 100, to be paid Is. ; above 
100, and not exceeding 50O, to be paid lOd. per 100; if above 
500, to be paid after the rate of is. S»d. per token. 

Broadsides requiring three pulls, Ut he paid one-lhird more. 

No forme to be deemed a b roadside that comes in at one 
pull at the common press. 

Night work to commence and be paid for from 10 o'clock 
till 12, Is. J all after to be paid 3d. an hour extra tilJ 6. — 
Morning- wort, commencing at 4 o'clock, to be paid la. extra. 
Sunday work, if nut exceeding six hours, to be paid Is.j if 
for e. longer time, 2d. an hour. 

LtVERPOOI. FRE8S-WOKa PBICIS 

Are the some as those of London, but only for commoa 
work ; fine work is paid for as may be agreed upon between 
the employer and the employed. 
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MACHINE -WORK. 

MilCBlNES rs GEKERAL, — ROLLI^RB, MAKING 1 TOBMV 

KEAnT,— IfORKING Ofr, ETC. 

As lon^ as the thirst for literature was confliied to books 

and SL few periodicalis of liinited sale and size, the ordinary 
printing presses siiffiecd to supply the demand; nor was it 
diseovered thai any further sjieed was re^iuisitej until the 
increased faeility of eonveyancc, and the Impurtant events at 
the close of the last century, created a demand for news, that 
the utmost exertions of printers were unable to supply ; for 
the attempt to inerease the speed hy tlie eomposition of two 
distinct formes of type would avail little, so long as the 
presses could turn out only two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred sheets each per hour. Aecoreliugly,for this branch 
of the profession were the first machincB projected. Many 
schemes were proposed for accelerating tliC movements of 
the press j but the first attempts at anything lilm the 
machine afterwards introduced were made by W, Nicholson, 
s gentleman connected with periotlieal literature, who took 
out a patent about ITSMl, for a printing machine, of which 
the chief points were the following:— The type WEis to be 
fiied upon a cylinder, being tast narrower towards the 
bottom, in order, as it were, to radiate from the centre of it. 
This cylinder, with its type, was to revolve in gear wiU) ano- 
ther cylinder, covered with soft leather ; an inking apparatus 
was applied to the type^ cylinder, and tlie paper "was to be 
impressed by passing between the two ; most of these plana 
■were, when modilicti, adopted a!t\CT-catis.\iMc.\sre*~ ''^>^ 
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machine was never brooch t into practice, Konig, an tn- 
geniuus German, was tlie next who nndertnnk to construct 
a machine ; and, baring made conaiilerable adrance in his 
plans, obtained a contract with Mr. Walters, the proprietor 
of the Times newspaper, for manufacturing two for that 
jonrniiL In these, Nicholson's plan was so far altered, tliat 
the type was laid uitou a flat snrface, and the impression 
WHS given by iheir passing imder a cylinder of great !uze- 
He afterwards invented a machine in which the sheet was 
printed on both sides before it left tlie moi'liinerj; but, in 
both, his arrangements for the equal distribution of the ink 
were so complicated and clamsy, consisting of not less than 
forty wheels, anil the works of every part of the muchine so 
intricate, that it never came into practical ase. The first 
really useful ntachine w^ eoDstructed by Messrs. Applegarlh 
and Cow]>er, bciug an uxteniiive mudifieatiun of that of 
Konig; its principal improvement eunsisting in tile appUeo- 
tion of two dmms between the imprsssion- cylinders, for tlic 
purpose of insuring the register of the sheet, by retaininjf 
it, after tlie impression of the first forme, just so long tl>at it 
may pass on to the second cylinder in exact time to oe 
impressed thereby upon the second forme j and of the distri- 
bution of the ink upon a plane surface, instead of by a 
complication of rollcr<>, by which Kunig's monstrous ma- 
chinery was got rid of. These machines are now in general 
use. 

For ncwspiipera, machines are generally miide to work but 
one side at a lime. It Is manifest that a maehine will work 
a much greater nmnber (more than double) of one forme 
than of two ; and that the machinery will be lighter and 
less erpensive, and of eourse require leas motive power. 
One forme, therefore, of a newspaper, eoutainiug advertise- 
ments and the less important matter, is worked at leisure; 
and the second forme, eontaimng the leading article, impor. 
tont neii's, and other matter uf eoiiscqueuee, is reserved until 
the last moment, and is then thrown 08 witii ijtmtunac 
rapidity. For the usual description of book- work, machimM 
*is con^tnicLed to work both foim«&. lu these, perfect 
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register and the exact and eren distriiiution of the ink, ore 
of the greatest consequunuc, and such immense rapiditj is 
aut aevessaiy, These macUini'B, therrforc, differ very uiueh 
in ctiustraction, thougli not in principle, from tJiose used 
for newspapers. 

The ingenuity uf Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper, espe- 
cially uf Mr. Cowper, has been exerted id the invention of 
many tneehunieul iinpriiveiiients in printing. Several of his 
maehines, upon various eonstruetious, have been brought 
into use with considemlile success, Tlio mitchine, iiowever, 
with which the Times is worked, which consists of ibur 
imprtfision-cylinders, two of which are in contact with the 
types at the sauie moment, and gives four thousand two 
hundred Impressions within the hour, with four hands laying 
on and four fly- boys, and the other less complicfttfid machines 
in mor^ general use, %vhich give two thousand impressions 
within the hoiu*, are the principal machines of his invention. 
The above gentlemen at Srst, it is believed, turned their 
attention to tlie lixing of stereotjpe-platcs upon the peri- 
phery of the impression-cylinder, and brought the scheme 
into practice ; but these are superseded hy the simpler and 
more useful machines above noticed. 

The machines of Sir. Napie r are in very general repute. 
They have the advantjige of Ueing easily worked by two 
men, tlins saving expense and ttnaroidable dirt where a 
steam engine is employed, with its necessary appliances, 
boilers, coals, &o. They stand in a very small compass, and 
do very fair work. As far as regards motion and impression, 
thej do not greatly vary from those previooslj noticed ; hut 
in the method of conveying the paper, obtaining register, 
and inking, they are altogetlier different. Mr. Napier bu 
constructed several other macliines of great merit, one of 
which, for newspapers, will perfect two Uiousaud sheets per 
hour by the labour of two men. Another with t'oiir cylinders, 
for rapid newspaper work, prints the Morning Chronicla 
newspaper, at the rate of six tliousoad sheets on one sido 
per hour. But the perfection of speed will bo obtiuued b^ 
one for which he has sometiinc BtacB XaSfcisn. om.V&'v*^'™''-'"^ 
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which the extraotflinafy speed of Bftetn or twenty thousand 
per liinir ■will be obtuineii. Tlie ordinary type is aiBxcd to 
tlie pcriplicry of a tylindpr of enormous dimensioti.H, in 
contact witli which ten smaller impression^cylinders rtJVolFt, 
each with its iiiking und other tippamtus so arnintted that 
every revolution of the lai^e cylinder works ten sheets of 
any size ; and yet so steady and so silent is its motion, that 
there is no danger of any disruption of the type, even at 
that extraonlinsry rate. The types are held in Uicir ploee 
by means of the niles, which are made consideralilj larger 
at the top than at the Ijottom, thus occupying the space 
which would be found in consequence of the types not 
being so formed us to radiate i'rom the centre of tlie cylinder- 
Mr. Napier is the inventor of many very ingenious improve- 
ments in the machinery of printing. 

Mr. Rowland Hill has brought Into partial nse a macliine 
giving ten thousand impressions per hour; the types are 
slightly pyramidicttl, in order to radiate from tlie centre of 
the cylinder upon which they are fixed, Tiiese machines, 
however, are better adapted for printing stereotype-plates, to 
which a curved form could be given, which is the principle 
of Nicholson's and other early machines. 

Another machine-press has long been at work in Mr. 
Spottiswoodc's office, in which the impression is given by a 
self-aeiing plattcn, tables, rollers, friskets, and tympans. 
It does very good work at the rate of six or seven hundred 
impressionn per hour. 

A new Plane Printing Machine, Inventod by Count 
Rosen, and now in operation in Messrs. Clowcs's office, is 
adapted fur all kinds of hook-work, and may be worked 
either by hand or steam power. It is capable of doing the 
work of two common pres.iea, recjuiririg a supcrintt-ndcnl, 
and two boys to lay on and take otf tlie sheets, and lower 
and raise tlic tympan. The simplicity of its eonslructinn 
caiiiMit fail to reeommend this machine to tlie favour of the 
trade, as it may be managed by a common pressman— Ihe 
makiDg'-ready not dijfering much from his usual metliod. 
TSSte inking spj>aiatus is very elmerly iLitwa^vd, tliv dislri 
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l)uting rollpre having tliree or four differeiit inolions; the 
table, on which Hic tyxJe is plQei^d, Ihnu^h rcmoiniDg 
stationary when in work, has the ela.5tieit_v of the wooden 
press; and the use of tyinpans enables tlic workmen to dis- 
pense wiUi hlankets, so as to produee the finest impressions 
frum wood engraFings. When in aetion it makes very little 
noise, and may be stoppeii at any moment rcfjuired. The 
spate occnpied by the machine, exelusive of the tiiming- 
wheel, is not greater than a press of the same tapatity 
(double erown) requires, but the eost is nearly fourfold. 
Of eonrsc, this maehine Is cliiefiy available where a large 
number of impressions are reiiulred, or greater despateh than 
ordinary ^ as, for small numbers, tui> much time would be 
oceupied in making-ready, to render it equally eeouotnieol. 

A well-seeming press has also lattly been imported from 
America, in whieh there is an admirable application of two 
frUkets, which are made to run in and out and rise and fait 
alternately. Tlie lympan is upon the platten. There 
appears, however, to be some practical defects in the work ■ 
ing. Owing either to this or their high price, or prejudice, 
they have not been successfully introduced. 

These are by no means all the machines that have been 
derined, constructed, or brought into use. They are, how- 
ever, all that is necessary to mention, as the same principle 
IS common to all. Every maker is at liberty to build them, 
with such modifieations as his own talents may suggest. 

As these machines are always put up and got in working 
order by persons especially appointed by the makers, it is 
not necessftry thftt either pressmen or maehine-men should 
know how to fit all the ports together; it is sufficient for 
them to know how to work them. Though, of course, this 
is much diOerent to working at press, yet it is not so much 
so as to incapacitate B pressman for doing it ; the fact being, 
that there is notliing like the skil} and ingenuity required to 
wort the machine us there is to work at press. In short, 
any pressman can work at a machine; but a machioe man, 
who has not been used to press, can only wort \U■a^.vs 
which he has been brought up. 
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In noticing, then, the difference which chamcterize the 
madiine, it may lie observed, that the composition 

KOLIERB 

For mnchice-work arc gcneTally mode ti ]ittlv harder anil 
tougticr than those used by baud nt press. This is done to 
obviate the possihihty of tile composition being stripped from 
tbe roilcT Htoek, when the timehine is in rapid motion, as 
well as to counteract tlie effects of the friction and the wano 
air ■wliieii is always enffcndered, more or less, in a machine 
room, ijarticnlirly when the motive power is steam. A 
UtUe more glnc, however, added to tlic projKirtions already 
given for cttmpositioii rollers [see puge will malic the 
neecBsary difference. Maeliinc roUers arc also mucli lunger, 
and siuno mneh tliiimer, than those in ordinary nsc at press, 
bat, !i3 the moulds in which they are cast are always sup- 
plied with tlie machine by the ma]£ers, further notice is 
unnecessary. Tbe are easily put to and token from the 
machine. 

MlKING-READr. 

Machines, before nbEserred, being principoll} used for 
working- oir newspapers in single formes, my remarks on 
inaking-reailv must be uuderstoiMl to refer entirely to that 
bnuieh of the pr<ifcsaion. Indeed, after the cylinder of the 
innchine is properly adjusted, so as to g;ive a proper impres- 
sion, it can hardly bt.* said that further making-ready is ever 
required. A tympun- sheet is unnecessary ; and the friskct 
is altogether iJisi>ensed with ; the blanket fastened to the 
cylinder answering for the first, and the endless tapes ad- 
justed to the margin of the paper supplying the second. 
The first thing, ilicn, in getting ready to work at a machine^ 
after the fonne is corrected, is to malie it fast exactly in tbe 
middle of the machine-table. This done, and the endless 
tapis ailjustttl, if tlic machine has not before worked a news 
ftirme, tt waste sheet shuold be \iassci vmiet, *i VitVli \» 
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ascertain the state of the impression as the qnftntity of ink. 
If the inniression he too heavy at either end, raise that end 
of the tyliinlei' hy means (if the screw adapted for the pur- 
pose ; hut if too light, regulate the cylinder accordingly, by 
letting it down tt little liy Uie same mcajis. By these screws, 
the impression cylinder maj he adjusted to a mathemalicat 
nicety ; and made to produce the impression recjuired. The 
cylinder once adjusted, requires no alteradon; and, nnless 
from some unforeseen casualty, will work every suceessivo 
publication for months. Docs the inking apparatus give out 
a proper quantity of ink, should next be ascertained, as 
this is also regulated hy screws, and may be adjusted to 
give out regularly little ur much. This, also, being once 
adjusted, needs no alteration, unless, indeed, some eircum. 
stance occur which the nmclune-mon thinks requires it. 
That the fonne may fall exactly in the middle of the sheet, 
there is a wooden sUde near the web, against which the 
sheet is laid, which is adju£ted and made fast by a screw 
rf, tlierefore, tlic margin at tlic off side of (he paper he too 
niuch, this slide the anachine-iuan moves nearer to his body, 
but if two little, it is fixed, of course, further oif. These 
several thirds being properly adjusted, the forme i& now 
ready for working, unless there is some further alteration or 
correction in the fonne. This, however, if possible, should 
he aroided, as correcting at some machines is very difficidt, 
if not altogether impossible ; it is better, therefore, that tlie 
fonne should he corrected at the impoaing-stone. 

WOHKWO-OFP. 

If tbe wheel, which gives motion to the machine, be 
turned by manual labour, to work-off a news forme at a 
single macliiue will require two men and a boy : — one to 
turn, the other to loy on, and the hoy to take off. But if 
worked by steam, one man's labour is superseded. The 
maeiiiiie being in motion, and the person laying on, drawing 
a sheet from the heap, previously placeil to his right, brings 
its neat edge against the slide ■wliic^vafi'ivisAa SSatt^ecm^vi-i'a™^ 
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(ilaccii it straight on the wth, From this Ihc sheet is caught 
by nippers, within the endless tapea, and carried under the 
cylinder^ wliere, of course, it receives the impression, and 
^terwards taken off l)y the hoy. The forme agtiin returning 
under the cylinder (one-half of which is sufficiently indeated 
to allow it to pass nndcr without touching the type) is 
br<iught in contact with the rollers by which it is inlted j 
after which, the forme again returns, and receives the second 
sheet from the weh, iixcd by the putter on, and lieing im- 
pressed, is again taken ofT by the hoy, which operations are 
repeated until the forme is oil'. This done, the fonne is 
taken off the machine, and the one which is to hack it put 
on and fastened on the machine table, exactly in the place 
of the first. There being no points, the register at the sides 
will be good in proportion to the accuracy with which the near 
edge of the sheet is placed, in working, against the mnrginal 
slide before noticed. The register at the head will be good 
or indiffercBt, according to the certainty with which the 
sheets are laid to that particular mart <m the edge of the 
web, from which the nippers receive and convey it to the 
forme. Fiiing the sheet, in reiteration, a little nearer or a 
little further from tlie cylinder, will, of eounse, make all the 
difference in getting tlie head into register. Regi.ster being 
got, the machtue is again worked as before, the men chang- 
ing alternately, first at tlic wbccl and then ltL)ing-on, until 
the ptiblicution, or first edition, is off. The day after pub- 
lication, Uie forme being again taken to the onmpositig riHim, 
laycd'Up and tUstributed, the machine is done with till the 
next publication, when the some operatiuiiB are again 
required, 
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BANK— A ita^Q about thf » and 
s half feet bi^h, vlmiA ne&r the 

BEARD OP A LUTBR^Tbe 
Out^r angle of tha Rquere ihoulder 
of the thiakt *h\i:h n^diei almoit 
to Ibo' fkce ot th^ 1ettt>r. 

BEd&ER— A pi^Df wood, type 
height, or a. plE»ee of n^tt Ip bmt 
tbe imp^essian off v. bluk po^. 

BITK — Iiiwhen t)i& entire impres- 
^on of a yago Ik prevtrnted hy tlio 
nriaket noL beint; siifficieDtLf cut onU 

BLANKETS— WooUen doth, or 
vhJte Laize, to Lay butweca tb^ 
CjTnpaxit. 

BODY— Tho fihunk of the lotttr. 

BorrOM-LINE- The lost Hue of 
the poKo preceding Uip sigqatuni or 
wliUe line* 

BHKAK— piece of a lino. 

BROADSIDE— A forme of one 
full page, printed on one side of a. 
whole iheet of inper, 

BROKEN IETFER-'Ib liesti-Dy- 
ing tbe orderly Eucces^ion in wlilch 
tUe iptten stand in a Imo, page, nr 
fQnne; ^d mtD^llDg the letters 
tofetber. 

BULK— A stoeOI fnU -tablo fixed at 
ttie end of h ciotDpositor'ft fraiut^; of 
9 small rock, on wblcb the lettisr- 
board and forui^ at.- (ilaeal while 
diitrihutljf^. 

BUR^Whtfothe foimderbos not 
takj?-n o^tho rouglmeK «f \he letter 
Id drc?fiHing» 

CABSIE PAPER— BPDfcenpiijwr, 

CHAI'EL— The raeetio^B held hjf 
Ibc wi>i-kEaen for the purpose of 
KdfMiing ^levanccflf coUiK^tinitf 
fijiQA, and disposing of tticlr ftmdji* 

CHOAK— It n forme be not 
wa&lied in due tfDU.^ tine inL will 
t^t liilo tJw hollows of the fiite of 
ths k'ttiiis ; Eind thin ia callr^l 
choaking of the letter, ot clLooklnG: 
of the forme. 

CLEAN PROOF— Aprooflmvins 
but Tew fiuiltB in ![, and a proof 
that 11 pulled for the author, aru 
Loth ciiUed clean. 

CLOSE MATTER— Hatter with 
few breukH or whites. 

COVlLNriiT-^Wbun a wofkmaa 



do» not confonn 1o tho regulationi 
of tho chapelf be ia put Id Coventry; 
tbfit Is, pranks are ptayed on him, 
and no one In the office ii allowed 
to apeak 4o him, imtlf he pay a du« 
legaM to tbe mips, 

CORRECT— 'ftTien tho eorrwtor 
nadi the proof, or the compoeUnr 
mends tbe tafl^ia marked in the 
proof, they ara both tuid to correct; 
the corrector the prooft the com- 
paaitur the forme. 

CORK ECT10N^Lctt*hra marked 
In a prouf. 

DEVIL— The errand-boy. 

DO UBtE— Among compositorfj 
a rbpeytiun of wordd i alw, among 
prewmcn^ n cheet that ii twioa 
pulled. 

DRESSING A CHASE OB 
FOBhlE- The fitting the pdg^ and 
chiuo with fumitufo and qnolnfi. 

DRIVE OUT— Bet wide* 

EMPTY PRESS— A prm that i$ 
TUiuEnpUi'jed* 

EVEN PAGE— The 2nd, Ith, Bth, 
or uny other even-nufobored psjie. 

FATIlEH^Ths hcftd nr president 
of thti chupfJ. 

FAT FORliE— A forme in whicli 
there are blank pagefii or many whito 
Mncfi. Preffimen call that a fat 
forme trom which u ^i^at tmmfaer 
of copies is Uirown olf. 

FLY— Tlif? penon who takei off 
thp Bhcct from the preg^ in OMN 

of CXIHl'dltlOU. 

FOLIO— Tho figure or flgures 
which fttaod at tiie baad of the pa^. 

FOLLOW— That Is, sec If it fol- 
lows — Thif tonn la used ai well hy 
Die corrector aa by the compotltar 
and prefiKinun. It It used by tba- 
corri'elor and compositor when they 
i^XEtmlnc how Llie bsginalng oiaUar 
of u tttj^^cei^ing page ogme^ wttb 
ih^ prcccdiuK pa^j and hmr th« 
futioH of tliixto po^ properly and 
itiiiii'Crieu.lIy follow and flUccDedona 
tmoLhcr, luft tho poiEcs should bA 
troaspcMied or workipd off wronc:- 

FORME— The pagcft wlitn fitted 
into a clmM-, 

FOUL PROOF- When a ^isaat 



FOUKT— Thff whole nambcr of 
Iftten Unt are coat of the svne 
hcidr ftnd tvc^^ 

That put of t2iE» forme 
wU^ V not ivltol, and »nia o% 
nAm fuUed, wMte; tlte whitg 
fA*c« we tailed friare. 

FCIX When two men 

work at (he finii. 

FUDGE— To cootriTfi without 
n a r um ry iiiBt«rtolii, or to do work 
Id a bnnylltig numoer. 

a£T IN— Mattn- In got In Iq a 
llDfir pOK^i or boob, If letter 

be thlsner cut thui the prfntM 
copT- the oompovHiU' sets fpom j ar^ 
tt»tter U got Ldf if Ibe {M>mpoilior 
tea cloier* 

G. Ii^REAT INDULGENCE 
■^WluQ « compo^tor or pmsmaa 
entcn an offide, to work in ft, thi« 
phraie i* UKd by the workmen to 
e^ina» tboir wnse of the duty of 
the additional hand to f^f offf or 
paj EUi Mitrj-. A ctutom more 
cruditikbite In tbe bfeacb ilian tba 

GOOD OP THE CHAPHL— Foi^ 
fcUuroi and oiiiN chapel duw, 
tollected for Uw sfcw! of the cbapeU 
to be «;ient m the chn^pel approre. 

GOOD WOKK— Whether etcaup 
or pren, it that wlikh li lli;hE and 
tuff and for wiUch a gooO pricu 1a 
paid. 

HALF-PRB33— When but one 
man workt at pTest* 
Iia4D PAOE— TlLe liegliiiiiBg of 

HKAP— So much paper ft» U set 
out ftn the prpsnnan to wet. 

HOLDS OUT, or NOT HOLDS 
OUT— ThMfl tSTBa arc upplicahlt? to 
the quire* of whits paper, towork^ 
off beapa, to j^^bensd Ixwkff aiieJ 
wrt* of IcUoTh Sec It i{\iirc* of 
wliJte pflprr hnvn tw^nly five aht^^U 
<Dch in iJit'tn, llipy sny, Urn iwi*r 
huld» Dtit Ure uid tif antics. Of 
worked off heap*, the heap ihat 
eeniM otf Ant In (Catherine is Bald, 
not to bold out. Of KutlitT^L 
bwtlu. If the Jnttniled niimW of 
(jfrfK't rH>okA uiTj linthiTtd, tlipy 
*ay. ihi- ini,., ■ ii^.jiii outi 
if Uic ti-; I fit pfrfffi 

NwJli^ n-d mIT Itir 

Ml/*/ '.J'' V .1 ijji miprmiun 



docfi not bold odt^ and AG ftr 
of letter. 

HORSE— lite itage oa wltS^ 
presEQien set tta* beapi of paper on 
their bulks; alio, tf an^ Jouraej- 
mair «et ^awa ta liis bill more 
work than he tmt done^ thut sur> 
plo* tt(^lc-d horep. 

IMPERPECTIOSS OF LET- 
TERS — Wlnjn the founder hot not 
cait m proporti'oD&ble number of 
each cort of Utwr^ it is making the 
reit of Uie fount imperfect. 

KEEP IN— When there is any 
doubt of natter bein^ drfren oak 
beyond what if intended, the com-* 
potdtor tpaea elofe to keep in. 

KEEP OUT— The piachce Dppo- 
f!te to tbe pn«edln|r- 

KEEN OF A LETTER— Thfct 
put wldch hjuigiA over the bod; or 
ihank. 

LETTER HANtl3— If the fom- 
pKltor l9 cnn>I<*s* in eraptying hfi 
composins^-Btick, so as to eel the 
matter looielf *lown in tlie ^tcj# 
and It (iUindii not ptTfectly fqiiv« 
and upiif^t, tlie letter lung«; or 
ifj after oTer-nmnin^ on tho im- 
puptog-ctone, be hat not «et liii 
tetter In a vqwire pecfttoQ n^aln 
before ho lockj up, the tetter ihns 
out of jgujire i* nid to tang< 

MACICLE— When port of the 
impmioD ona pafce appean dotible. 

MATTER— Tho porleB of tbe dla- 
conrve of the eompotKoKft capfi 
ahOi the T(?iter, when coinpond, U 
a^ed matter. 

UEASUK E— Tha width of a page. 

MONK— mi-n thfl roller le not 
properly dietrlhuc^t and tl>e ink 
Liet fa hlotchei on the forme. 

KAKED FORME— WInpfi the 
furniture Is Inten from libuut oil 
tlie sklM of tSir i > 

ODD PAf;! M'd, and 

idl itiieveu'tj 

0F1-— l^rt-svi I . i jbo oft 

wliei* ilUT litiTf \vnrk>.-d otf the 
ili^i'^Tied number frum u fonor. 

OilT— A ct«i.V" - - to l» 
out, whi-n h. - fopr- 

yllT 01 -Whm 
Hunts tttp n*iL V. : , I .J nn eiK'h 
Ml tier, 

i*lCK— When wijr din (tet» into 
X\w XvaVisnn, ot \^ Uttur, which 
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chokei up the ftee of it, and occa- 
sions a spot. 

POINT-HOLES— Holes maie by 
the points in a worked off sheet of 

^^E— Wlisn a page is broken, or 
when letters of di&rent sizes are 
mixed together. 

QUARTERS— Formes of octavos 
and twelves are said to he Imposed 
in quarters, not from their egual 
divisions, but because they are im- 
posed in four parts. 

RAT— When ajoumeyman works 
for low wages, he is termed a rat. 

REGISTER SHEETS— Sheets 
printed to make register with. 

REITERATION— The second 
forme, or the forme printed on the 
backside of the white paper. 

ROAST BEEF— When a Journey- 
man has done more work tlian he 
has charged in his bill, and which 
he intends to charge at a fiiture 
time; it is called roast beef. 

RUNS ON SORTS— When par- 
ticular sorts of letter are used in a 
work. 

SET OFF— Sheets that are newly 
worked off at the press often set 
oB, and rooie particularly so when 
rolled with soft ink. 

SHANK— The square metal the 
face of a letter stands on. 

SHEEP-FOOT— The Iron ham- 
mer which is used by pressmen. 

SIGNATURE— Any letter of the 
alphabet used at the bottom of the 
first page of a sheet, as a direction 
for the binders to place the sheets 
in a volume. 

SLUR— When the impression of 
the dieets appear smeared. 

SHUT— When eitiier compositors 
or pressmen are employed for a 
short time, and not engaged tar a 
constancy. 



SORTS— The letters that lie in 
every box of the case, are separately 
called sorts. 

SQUABBLE— A page or forme is 
squabbled when the letters of one 
or more lines are got into any of 
the acUacent lines; or when the 
letters are twisted abou^ out of 
their squarenosition. 

STEM— lie name given to the 
straight flat strokes Mr a straight 
letter. 

STICK— The tool in which types 
are set ; sometimes called a com- 
posing-stick. 

SUPERIOR LETTERS OR 
FIGURES— Types of a small &ce, 
often set to marginal notes, refer- 
ences, or authorities. 

TURN FOR A LETTER— The 
shank of a letter is turned upwards 
and the fhce downwards when any 
particular sort wanted is not at 
hand. The turned letter being the 
same thickness, is seen and replaced 
when the matter is corrected. 

VANTAGE— When a white ptge 
or more happens in a sheet, the 
compositor calls that vantage. 

UNDER HAND— This phrase Is 
uited by pressmen for the light and 
easy or heavy and hard running in 
of the carriage. Thus they say, 
the press goes light and easy under 
hand, or it goes heavy or bard 
under hand. 

UPPER HAND— Whenapiesils 
easily pulled, it is said to be easy 
upper or over hand. 

WHITELINE— Line of quadrats. 

WHITE PAGE— A page that no 
matter comes in. 

WHITE PAPER— Though the 
first forme be printed off, yet 
pressmen call the heap white paper 
till the reiteration be printed. 
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APPENDIX. 



IHFBOTES MATEBIALS. 

Though it is the interest of eveiy young workman to 
qualify himself to work at any branch of his profession, it is 
no less the interest of every employer to provide such mate- 
rials, and adopt such arrangements, as are best calculated to 
secure all the advantages which may be realized from supe- 
rior ability. For what is abili^, unless it can be exercised] 
and how can it be exercised unless it can use proper appli- 
ances and materials ? 

The various improvements Tvhich have taken place in the 
several descriptions of printing materials, during the last few 
years, have greatly increased the facilities of workmen, and 
enabled them not only to execute work neater but more 
expeditious, than they could formerly. Such being the fact, 
every employer must be equally interested in their adoption, 
becanse it is only from the advantage arising from those 
facilities that one employer can compete with another. For, 
certainly, a piece of work may be executed much sooner and 
better, and, of course, cheaper, with proper materials, than 
it could possibly be if the workman has to fiidge. The 
necessi^ to do so, indeed, is always a source of vexation to 
a workman, and never of satisfaction to an employer. It is 
true, however, that in a great proportion of the respectable 
printing offices in the country, that, to avoid fudging as much 
as possible, every improvement has been adopted as soon as 
known ; but it is equally true, that there are other offices which 
are characterized by nothing but confusion, and in whifi-K 
every thing being valued m pto^i&Ba. Va ^sgt, 'o.'S6ss«* 
1^ 
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new must enter. At least so it might be believed, when a 
practical printer has been heard to assert that he could make 
an old wooden press work a forme as well as any Columbian ! 
But who, besides himself, would believe it ? 

Without, howerer, presuming to criticise the propriety of 
those who prefer their materials made and arranged accord- 
ing to the last century, I may be permitted to notice, for the 
consideration of those employers whose notions are less anti- 
quated, such recent improvements in some few materials, 
both at case and press, as my own experience has tested and 
approves. I shall confine myself, therefore, to those only 
which appear to deserve a special notice. 



No. I. 



THE CASE ROOM. 

FUBNITIIRE, — BRASS-KULE, ETC., ETC. 

The principal part of the materials of a case room are not 
of that importance as to require either enumerating or 
describing. As long as there are printers' joiners, who make 
and supply every thing of wood, there can be no necessity 
to tell a printer, however young, the particular dimensions of 
a firame, case, frame for imposing stone, galleys, mallet, 
plainer, shooting-stick, &c., &c. All these things being much 
alike in every office, every one connected witii the proiession 
knows, better than he can be told, both what they are and 
what they are for. These remarks would abo apply to Air- 
niture and brass-rule, where it not that custom requires a 
printer to exercise his judgment in determining the lengths 
into which both should be cat This judgment, it must be 
acknowledged, is much better exercised by one than by 
aaotber, inaamucli as the one will be «X'na,'j» cMitSiDS either 
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new pieces or old ones less, while the other, by cutting proper 
lengths at first, will not only save the time and waste thug 
sacrificed by frequent cuttings, but will also supersede the 
necessity for ever after using either the saw or the shears. 
Such, then, being the difference, it appears to me important 
both to the workman and the employer, to know the principle 
by which such a saving may be attained. Hence my reason 
for selecting fumiture and brass- rule for special obserration. 
First, then 

FCRNITCKE. 

The importance of furniture in every case room is obvious, 
from the fact that a portion is required for every forme. This 
term also includes side-sticks and foot-sticks. To enumerate 
tlie various thickness of furniture is unnecessary; my object 
is to show what lengths it should be, not what thickness it 
is. I will, however, first observe, that these lengths are 
peculiarly applicable to jobbing as well as to book- work; 
though for iJie last named work, I believe nothing can be 
equal to metal fumiture. 

The advantage of fumiture being cut into proper lengths, 
in a jobbing office, is, not only the facility with which any 
sized forme can be neatly dressed, but also its applicability 
to be joined and used in jobs of any kind or size instead of 
quotations. In book-work, proper lengths are equally ad- 
vantageous, both for blank-pages and dressing a forme. 
With a proper number and assortment of lengths, indeed, 
the advantages are incalculable; and even if there be a 
greater quantity of fumiture required at first, those advantages 
will more than compensate for the extra outlay a hundred 
times over. This opinion is not formed from reason only, but 
fact, having had between four and five years experience of 
the benefits since I first worked out the idea, which had 
previously occurred to me, and adopted it Since that time 
there has not, to my knowledge, been a single piece of fur- 
niture cut, except a few new pieces cut to those sizes which 
were deficient. The furniture then cut, which w8&\>i\&.<^c^isS&i:^ 
old, is as good now as it waa liSoeii-, »sA,-o.o ^«s(^a\-,"'«'i^ 



remalD so at least fur the next generatiou. A few of die side- 
sticks, which area little wum al tile top, and which, perhaps, 
in a little while, it niiiy he nt'cesBory ti> replace, is the only 
exeeption. But even this may he avoided with care. Thcac 
side-stickfi ore also cot to the same lengths, and kept in the 
same compartments of the drawer, as famitnrc. All the 
pieces, therefore, whether narrow, broad, broad and pica, 
double narrow, double broad, or side-sticks, of one size, are 
kept together. This saves room, and answers every purpose 
for which it was intended, without eitlier loss of time or 
confusion. That CTcrv size may be again returned into its 
proper place, after use, on the edge of each btix is cut the 
proper leDgth therein contained, which serves as a standard . 
for each. 

What particular sizes of furniture would be the most use. 
ful, must, of course, depend upon the nature of the jobs m\d 
the various iized leads iti each ofliee. But for general pur- 
poses llie following sizes, cut to pica ems, will be found 
sttffioient for ovcrj' purpose ; namely, 

13 cms, I f) ems, 31 ems, 
37 „ 30 „ 3.5 „ 



'14 L'tas, 
37 „ 



40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
130 



42 

52 
63 
72 

m 

92 
107 



45 
55 
63 
75 
65 
95 
114 



47 
57 
67 
77 
87 
97 
120 



and ft few lengths as they are received 
rom the joiners, for the largest siKcd posting bills. It is 
best to cut all the lon^ lengths first, because what is thus 
cut off will, perhaps, come in fur shorter lengths. It will be 
an advantage to cut the reglets, though kept in separate 
boxes, to some of the sizes of furniture, say 30, 35, 40, 17, 37,S«;. 

Those who wish to have then furniture thus cut into 
lengthi;. will find that a long wnoden stick will moke a ler^r 
bandy gauge for marking them exacL This tnaj be done b; 
nJiDpIji- turning the slide of the stici in the oppo.-ite direc-tion, 
*ad serewtag it bo tliat th plain &VAc, a^Vast -wliich matter 
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is usually justified, will be next the end by which the stick 
is held. The measure being thus made, each piece of funu- 
ture is put in and marked with a bodkin at the underside of 
the stick. There can be but little or no variation in thti^ 
different pieces in one size, if they be sawed straight and 
exactly in the bodkin-mark. B«glet may be also cut to the 
four smallest sizes, and kept in the same boxes, as the 
furniture. 

The iumiture being cut, it will be necessaiy to have three 
drawers in the imposing-stone, divided into separate boxM, 
something like the following, thus : — 



DPPBE DBAWEK. 



40 


42 


Waste cards. 


45 


47 


Quoina. 


''J 


»| 


24 


30 




M 


35 


37 


Broken reflet. 



MIDDLE ORAWEB. 



70 


72 


75 


77 


80 


82 


85 


87 


60 


52 


56 


57 


60 


62 


65 


67 












\ 
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lao and ISO 


104 and 114 


18 


S6and»7 


21 


12 


90 and 92 


16 



The edge of each box being cut as a gauge for every size, 
and erery box containing its own, the furnitore may now be 
nsed to advantage. For instance, suppose the forme requires 
large blanks, and be set to any size in the furniture drawer, 
it is evident, that there can be no difficulty in making up the 
necessary white with fumitnie, whatever it be, providing, of 
course, there is a sufficient quantity of that size. Say the 
job is a foolscap folio, and set to thirty-five ems pica, (if that 
be too wide it may be indented) the furnitore for blanks and 
foot-sttck will be found in the first drawer. The other fur- 
niture necessary to impose it, will, of course, depend upon its 
leng^, but, for the sake of example, suppose it be sixty- 
eight ems. It will be seen by a reference to the drawers, 
that there is no size exactly of that length, therefore the next 
size, seventy ems, which is two ems larger, will be the proper 
length of the side -stick. The foot-stick being exactly the 
width, there can be no fear of the side-stick being injured at 
the bottom end with locking, even though it is two ems 
longer than necessary, for it must be a very thin foot-stick 
that will not protect the length of two ems pica. If the 
furniture, against which the forme is locked, was an em or 
two longer than the side-stick and foot-stick, it would pre- 
rent both, in being locked, from slipping. But the advan- 
tag^ of furniture being in proper \eng;Cb&m\k&V\>«\nQ obdau* 
to require further illiubnitioiiL. 
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BRASS- ACLE, 

Like furniture, is also an importaut article in a case-room, 
and one in which there is, perhaps more than any other, the 
greatest waste. Where brass-rule is cut with the shears for 
every job that requires it, there never was, nor never can be, 
anything but waste, whatever the quantity may be to begin 
with. An employer in whose office this system is practised, 
may well be at a loss to know what all his rule is done with, 
the fact being that he is always buying, and yet his composi- 
tors are always wanting. Let him, however, look into the 
brass-rule box, and the mystery will be revealed if he will 
think ; in that he will see hundreds of pieces, some of which 
are curled up with the shears, varying from a thin space to 
two and three ems pica, for which he has originally not only 
paid for as so many dozen lengths, but for which he has also 
paid his workmen for making useless. Nor can it, under 
this system, be different ; for eveiy compositor, anxious to 
make his work look well, will not use two pieces of rule, if 
he can get one. It is of little consequence that that one 
piece is too long, the shears will justify it, and thus another 
piece is added to the useless hundreds already accumulated 
in the box. And even though the rule be pieced, there is 
still the waste and loss of cutting ; for it being almost impossi. 
ble to find two pieces of rule exactly the length wanted, it is 
always necessary to cut one of the pieces less, and thus the 
waste is still increased. Nor is this all; £requent cuttings 
require frequent dressings; for if there is only a thin space 
taken off, there is not only additional time lost in doing so, 
but also an additional source of waste. For no one, ac- 
quainted with the business, can be ignorant that brass-rule, 
after frequent dressings, will be low, and, from this cause 
only, will in time be useless. 

Surely, then, there is a necessity for improving the system, 
which will at least justify an attempt to alter it Having 
myself made such an attempt, I venture to submit the result 
for the adoption of the trade, should its advantages be 
thought worth the first uecessai^ oxiiCA.'j *SDaX\\.-«^'vass°3.. 
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If the experience gained from testing this system nearly fi\re 
years give me any right to an opinion, I would 8aj, that it 
is decidedly the interest of every employer, unless he has 
already adopted a better, also to adopt U ; for this paipoBe I 
will endeavour to cxpluin it. The method alluded to, which 
has bet^n adopted with signal 5ueei.'s.s, like the fiimiturc, is 
to cut tile mlc at first into proper lengths, whieh entirely re- 
moves the necessity, afterwards, of either cotting or dressmg. 
As it is necessary to provide for every probable size, these 
lengths must not only be short as well as loDg, but they must 
be cut to such a standard as, when all the lengths of one 
measure arc up, two pieces, or more if necessary, joined, will 
supply the emct length. For tliis standard, then, I have 
chosen oonpaTcil, (or pica em) as the most likely to answer 
the object sought. In cuttings rule to this, bcgm with tlie 
longest length, (say thirty -five ems pica, which is the same, 
of course, as seventy ems nonpareil,) and, after cutting about, 
eight or nine pieces, decrease a nonpareil em every length 
down to the shortest, (four cms nonpareil,) and cut about the 
same number of pieces for each intermediate size. The 
shtjrtest being two ems pica and the longest tbirty-five enUj 
the number of intermediate lengths will be sixty-eight, which 
If there be aii equal number of each, say nine pieces, these 
sixty-eight lengths will piece and make llie length of tliirty- 
seven cms pica three hundred and sii times without the 
least variation in any, or leaving a single piece unemployed. 
These arc agtun upptieable to almost on indefinite variety of 
combinations, and that too without either cutting or dres- 
sing, except what is necessary to take olf the bur when the 
lengths are iirst cut 

Proper machines for cutting leads and brass-mlc being 
now almost in every office, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
that any other method of cutting less certain than this should 
not be attempted. For it is only upon llie accuracy of eftch 
length that tiiere can be any certainty in piecing. 

Brass-rule being thus projwrly cut into lengths, the neit 
inquiry is, how con so raanv different lengths be arranged 
nnrf kept without i»C(jnvcmcl\ce ? to VVia \ Miwer, to a 
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case exactly (he length, width, and depth of a common lower 
case. As, however, this wonld he ctmsiderablj too small to 
be divided into sixty-eight boxes, the numher of lengths, it 
will be neceasary to have only one box foi' two sizes, which 
will reduce the number of boxes to thirty-four, and answer 
every convenience. These boxes will, of course, he of 
uneti'ial lengths, in order to accommodate the different sizes 
which wiU be marked tin the top of efich box respectively. 
For apian of a rule -case thus divided seepage 130. 

Although nonpikrcil is the proper standard for these 
sizes of nUe, I have ehosen rather to represent each length in 
the subjoined plan as so many ems pica, not only because that 
body is exactly twice the size of nonpareil, but bei«usc pica 
is the universal standanl of leads, kc., and couseijuently 
more likely to avoid confusion. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that 2 & 3^, 3 & .3^, -1 & 4^, &c., as stated, are cms and 
half ems pica, and is only a mare familiar mode of expressing 
4 & 5, fi & 7, 8 Si 9, ems nonpareil. 

The rale-cose being exactly the size of an ordiDary case, is 
peculiarly convenient, becanse, when in use, it con be placed 
on the frame as an upper case, which thus brings every length 
at once to band ; and because it can he kept in an ordinary 
case-rack when unemployed. 

The quantity of rule required to make this case complete, 
would be about fourteen or fifteen dozens, which, unless 
required for very heavy rule jobs, would be found sufficient 
for every purpose. The only way to avoid waste in cutting 
it, is to cut all the long lengths tirsL This plan will yield 
small pieces for the short lengths that otherwise would be 
lost if til e opposite method was adopted. 

The rule-case being completed, and supplied with projmr 
sorts, it may not be uninteresting to those employers who 
may tliink the advantages insufficient to compensate for the 
additional outlay, to examine the system recommended more 
particolitrly. First, then, as Ixi the expense it would incur. 
Supposing the fourteen or sixteen do;ecns to be sufficient to 
furnish this case, the piubable amount, including the ca^e., 
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might be gomewhere between four and fire pounds. Again, 
supposing this to last twenty years, which it certainly would, 
at least, the expense of rule would be somewhere between four 
or fire shillings, and the wear something less than a dozen 
each year. As the consumption of brass-rule, on the old 
meihodiof cutting it, depends upon the quantity of rule- work 
done, the probable expense incurred must depend on circum- 
stances. But suppose it to be only one dozen in six months, 
(and there must be little rule work to require no more) the 
actual consumption in the same number of years (twenty) 
would be forty dozens, and incur the expense of at least ten 
pounds. Deducting the amount of the rule case necessary in 
the first instance, the difference of expense between the two 
systems is obviously more than as much again, and that too 
in the amount of rule only. Surely, then, one is preferable 
to the other, eren were there no other saving but in tlie 
expense for rule. 

Though I have supposed brass-rule cut into proper lengths 
only to last twenty years, I am far from thinking that it will 
last no longer; my opinion is, that, if it be not often dressed 
it will not be done in even thirty. Bnt it being my wish to 
show its least possible advantage, to say twenty years is 
sufficient for my purpose. 

But this is not all ; for work may be done by the new 
system in little more than half the time it could be by the 
old. For cutting and dressing rule being thus altogether 
dispensed with, the time which that would occupy being 
devoted to composing, the job must necessarily be got up 
sooner. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to show the manifest differ- 
ence between the new and old methods of cutting and using 
brass-rule ; it only remains now to show that the first is 
applicable to any description of job in which rule is neces- 
saiy. In attempting to do this, it is necessary first to observe, 
that, as every length of rule is cut to nonpareil ems, it is im- 
possible, under any circumstances, that any length wanted 
can be a full nonpareil either longer or shorter thaiv •wsc^a 
particular one in the lule-case-, \K,c«aaB,Sl «iq,*^'«i.«sX^^ 
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would be tlic exact Icngtli. As two leads of four to jiicii, 
then, are equal to a nuniiareil, it foUuwii, that a little mure 
than the thlekness lA' one of these leads will make all the 
difference either way, wliatcFer the hody of the tjpe in which 
the job is set. If, lor instance, the job he in uiiniun, being 
the next size to nonpareil larger, it will be found ih^t seven, 
twclyc, Kixteeu, twnntj-two, twenty-seven, and thirty-two 
ems minion, will exactly make cren with eiE;]it, fourteen, 
nineleen, twenty-six, tliirty-two, and thirty-eight eras non 
pareil. As there ean be no tlilBeulty in (fetting the exact 
lengths of these and others whieh make even, I will take an 
intermediate len^h, and suppose the exact length of the 
rules required to be thirty ema minion. The nearest length 
uS rule in the ease to this is eighteen ems pica, whicli if 
nearly a lead loo lung. If, then, a lead be put at the top of 
each column, the difficulty is ohviateii and tlie rules exact- 
Surely there will be room in the length of a eohiiun to admit 
a lead; if tiol, is k worth while to set the job in something 
else, i^ a subject for consideratioo. Ely means 4»f thick and thin 
leadii, the body of ei cry sized type may be iu:commotlated to 
any length in the rulc-casc, and tlms, by saving capitiU, time, 
and waste, prove oue of tlie must important improvements in 
printing materials which has been eifected for many yeus. 

THE BULK-a*C)t* 

Being the proper place to put and dislrihate from formes 
laid up for dlstributiou, is about the height of an imposing- 
stone, and is pccuharly convenient in every printing-ullice, so 
much so. indeed, that no employer, who consults his own 
interest, should he without one. Having a proper and con- 
venient place to drop and iJut formes in, when picked of 
useful stirts, not only preserves order ajid regularity in an 
office, hat also saves pie and vexation, as well as time, by all 
the unlocked formes being placed out of the way of accident. 
It is no uncommon thing, in offices where there is no such 
coarenieiice, to sec formes that have been drop|>ed on boorJi 
Iving perhnps one under a frame wi\huu\ & u\i4iWt'«\\3A Ua>.-ii 
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picked and the whole going into pie ; while on the stone or 
on the bed of the frame there is, perhaps, another forme 
equally bad or worse, from frequently being remored, kick- 
ed, and continually in the wrong place. It is useless to talk 
about they should be distributed — if work is wanted, it 
must be done, whether there be the sorts in case or not. If 
sorts be not at hand, they must be picked, which necessarily 
loses time, under any circimistances, but more particularly 
when the formes thus picked are to be carried about the 
office and thrust away anywhere where it is the most conve- 
nient. Although picking formes should be avoided as mach 
as possible, by frequently distributing, yet circumstances will 
occur which make it impossible to do without it. When 
the necessity for it, therefore, does occur, a convenience foi 
doing it readily and safely is indispensable; and this is 
attained by a bulk, in which is a rack that will hold double 
crown letter-boards, and the formes that may be dropped on 
them. These, when slided in the rack, are safe, and may be 
Bgun examined for any missing sort without either danger 
of breaking or annoyance. But it is decidedly the interest 
of employers not ts let formes stand, unless by a special 
order, when, of course, they are paid for. It is an erra^for 
employers to suppose that distributing is only time lost; yet 
it is not uncommon for an employer to exhibit uneasiness and 
even dissatisfaction at seeing it done. An instance, indeed, is 
not wanted, of an employer telling his hands to "leave off 
distributing, and get on with their work." But it is only 
necessary for such to think for a moment, where are the sorts 
for other jobs to come from, if there be no special season for 
distribution, and I am persuaded that such an objection 
would at once cease. 
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THE PRESS-ROOM. 

-S88ENTULS FOR OOOD WORK.— OOOD INK. — INKINO APPA- 
RATUS. — PRESS BLANKETS. — FORME RACK, ETC. 

Though erery improved material in a press-room is already 
well known and some duly appreciated, there are a few things 
which seem to require particular notice. The more so, as I 
know there are some employers who, although anxious to 
have their work executed neatly, are not sufficiently aware of 
their importance in contributing thereto. After good paper, 
which it is not necessary to particularize, the first essential 
for good work is 

OOOD INK, 

Which, of all the materials used in printing, is, periiaps, the 
most important. It must be of excdlent colour. Formerly, 
tiiis wag deemed to consist in an exceeding dark hue, not 
exactly black, but black enriched with a hue of the darkest 
blue or purple. This gave indescribable effect to the works 
for which it was used, a richness, a gorgeousness, which it is 
impossible to describe; but the works of Baskerville and 
Bulmer, especially the Milton of the latter, afford the best 
specimens. Now, we hold perfection to consist in the 
intensest black, and all the resources of chemistiy and the 
arts have been sought to attain this end. It must stand for 
ever; but here we have miserably failed. Compare the 
productions of the old printers with those of twenty yeark 
back. What a difference! The works of the Aldi and 
Elzevirs, of Plantinus, Caxton, Pynson, and Grafton, pre- 
serve tbeir colour as intense as the day they were printed ; 
tiem is no yellowueas or brownncss, no toYm«s&,'«Val&t. the 
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books of those of 1810 — 20 are wretchedly discoloured. 
Where fine pnnting has been required and paid for, th^ 
modem ink is no whit inferior to the ancient. Witness the 
before-mentioned works of Bolmer, Macklin, Ritchie, Bow- . 
yer, Baskerville, and others ; but certain it is that the in^ 
in general use twenty years ago was of very inferior quali^ 
It must be perfectly mixed, and ground until it is absolutely 
impalpable, otherwise it will speedily clog the type and ink- 
ing apparatus ; it must adhere to the paper and not to the 
type, or it will tear off the face of the former, and clog up 
the latter; it mnstbe sufficiently thick; it m<ist keep perfectly 
undried when in large masses, and dry Teiy quickly when it 
is distributed in thin surface. Such constitutes good ink. 
Hie improTed 

INKING APPARATUS 

Is also very important for the production of good work,' 
because it is by this means only, that anything like regularity 
of colour can be preserved, without infinite care and labour. 
No employer, therefore, should be without one, unless, indeed, 
he is indifferent about his work. 

PRESS BLANKETS, 

Of the finest cloth, when kept specially for one description 
of work, contributes much to its i^pearance. If employers 
would only obserre for themselves, the effect of good blankets, 
they would soon be satisfied that it is not to their interest 
to neglect them. Every office should have at least one pair 
of blankets for each sized forme; for instance, for bookwork 
a pair for quarto, a pair for octavo, a pair for twelves, &c., 
&c., as well as two pair of jobbing blankets for the rougher 
description of work. With these facilities any job may be 
done with credit and satisfaction, and would doubly compen- 
sate for the trifling additional outlay that it would incur. 

THE FORME RACK 

Is a recent improvement in the Press- room, and intended to 
supersede foimes hanging on -nu!^ ot \»>va%x«Ksx^'»sB^^i^ 
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the wall; it is an adioirablc metlind of protecting them from 
falling out or lieing; battered, anil well worth the attention 
and adoption of empIojerE. It is simple, aiii! amy be made 
at little expense, and requires but littk* room. It is miulu 
with jfToovca al the bottom and top, so tbat tlie formes wil' 
stand on their edges perpcnditularlyf which entirely seeurea 
them from a<,*ciilent. The g^rooves are titled to every sized 
chase) by divisions, which are made so as to make two or 
three of tlie smallest siize come in the same heiirht ass the 
largest. This raek being made for about hali'-a-dozen diase^ 
of eTery size, it is then divided into three divisions, and 
labelled ; the first for tliose formes whieh are to stand,'' 
the seeond for those which are " doubtful," and the third for 
those for "distribution/' The advantages of this plan are 
too obvious to need recommending. The formes being 
altogether on their edges, there can be no difficulty in finding 
any, and no fear of any being distributed whieh are either 
doubtful or to stand. The following plan, though only for a 
few sizes, may be carried Ut any extent : — 
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By the Act 13, Goo. II, cap, 19, (to rEatrain and prevent tlie 
excessive increase of hoTSC-raceSs &e*) it is enacted, ^' That e^ery 
person or persons who shall make, print, publish, advcrtiip, or 
procMm any advpTtisdmcntor notire of any plate, priie, sum of 
money, or other thing, of less value than lifty pounds, to be nm 
for by any horse, ma.re or gelding, fihall forfeit and lose the sum 
of one hundred poiinds," 

By the Act 25, Geo. II, cap. 86, (for the better preventing 
thefts and robberies,) it is enacted, "That any person pntiliely 
advertising a reward with 'No questions asked,'' for thcretura of 
thinffs which have been stolen or lost, or making use of any such 
words in such public advertisement, &c,, shaU, for every such 
offence, forfeit tifty pounds." 

The Act 39, Geo. Ill, cap. 79, (for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of societies establiahed for seditions and treasonable pur- 
pose^,) contains several provisions and penalties respecting 
printers, letter founders, and printing press makers- 
Sect. ^ enact4S, "That, frym and after the expiration of forty 
days from the day of passing this Act, every person having any 
prmtinf press, or types for printing, shall cause a notice thereof^ 
signed m the presence of and attested by one witness, to be de- 
livered to the clerk of the peace acting for the county, stewartry, 
riding, division, city, borough, town, or place, where the same 
shall be intended t4) be used, or his deputy, according to the form 
prescribed in the schedule hereunto antic^;ted ; and such clerk of 
the peace, or deputy respectively, shall, and he is hereby autho- 
riled ajid required to grant a certificate in the form prescribed 
in the sehedule hereunto annexed, for which such clerk of the 
peace, or deputy, shall receive the foe of one shitling, and no 
more; and such clerk of the peace, or his deputy, shall file such 
notice, and transmit an attested copy thereof to one of hia 
Mnjeaty's principal secretaries of state ; and every person who, 
not havmg deliverfd such notice and obtained such certiticate aa 
aforesaid, shall, from and after the expiration of forty days neatt 
after the passing ol this Act, keep ur use any printing press or 
types for printing, or, having delivered such notice and obtainect 
such certificate as aforesaid, shall use any printing press or types 
for printing in any other place than the place expressed in such 
notice, shall forfeit and luso the sum of twenty ; uuiuU." 
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Sect- 24 exemptfi hie prlntOTK, and the public prew 

beloTLging to the tV!o universitjea. 

Sect. 57 enitcts, ^^That from and after the ©xpiratioci of forty 
Anys after the pEisalii^ of this Act, every persoa who shall priut 
any paper or bouk whatsoever, which shall be meant or iuteitdcd 
to "be published or disperflcd, whether the ^roe shall be sold or 
given away, shall print upau, the frout of every i»ucb paper^ if tUe 
same shsil he printed on one side ouiy^ and upon the first and 
last leaves ef every paper or boisk which shall consist of more 
tbati one leaf, in I^iblc charat^ter^t his or her name^ and the 
aamc oftheeity^towa. paruih, or place, atid also the name (if any) 
of the square^ street, lane* eoiirt, ur place, iu which hia or her 
dwcUiji^-hQiise, or u^al place of abot]i>j i^hali be; and every per- 
fiun who shall omit go to print hia name and place of abode on 
every such paper or book printed by him, audixlao ever>' peraon 
who shall publish or dii^perse^ or assist m pubUflhing or dieperg- 
ing, either {^ratiji or for money, any printed paper ur book^ whick 
shall havebceu jirintpil after the e^Jtpiration of forty days froDH 
the pEi&siu2 of this Act, and on which the name and place of 
abode of tlie person printing the fiame ahdU not be printed aa 
aforesaid, shall, for every copy of euch paper so published or 
dispersed by him, forfeit and pay the sum oitweuty pouada.** 

Sect. 2B exempts papers printed by authority of I'arliament. 

Sect. 29 enacts, "That every person who, from and after the 
expiration of forty days alter the parsing of this Act, shall piiat 
■ny paper for lure, revifartl, gain* or profits shall carefully preserve 
And keep one copy ( at lea£t ) of every paper so printed by him or 
her, on which he or she shall write, or cause to be written or 
priuted, in fair le^hle ebaracters, the aame and place of abode 
of the person ur p«r«onf^ by whora he or ahe bhaQ be employed 
to prim the saimt; and every pi^rson printing any paper for hire, 
rewiJil, gam, or profit^ who shall omit or neglect to writt^, or cause 
ta be written ur printud ay aforesaid, the name and place of his or 
her employer on one of such printed papers, or to keep or preserve 
the ftartte for the space of six calendar months next after the prititing 
thereof, or to proiltiee or show tlie same to any Justice uf the Peace, 
who, within the saiil tipace of six calendar months, shall require to sec 
the same, KhaU, for ever^ mab. omission, neglect, or ref^aol, forCHt 
um) low tlie Hom of twen^ {loundp." 

An Act wn^ pm^^ed on the JOtfa JunC;, 1811, to amend and expl^n 
the abovp Art. by which it is enacted, "That nothing in ih*? OTth 
Section of tMe a&ii} Act irontained, TihaU extend t0 make any persoo 
or persons offemlin^^ against tlie same, liable to more tlian twenty- 
fivi' forfpilTires or iienalties, for iirinting or pubUsibiug, or dispersing, 
or lussisting in pvihli»hing or (lii^pcrbjng, any number of copies of 
nnp and tlie same |japiir or h*>okt contrary lo the said Seetion of the 
««ifl Ael." 

fir thr 2ihl S^eviitm of tbi^ Art, power give^ to the magistrates 
/ft mitifiMtv Uin i;nme lo any Hum not IbJUL five pounds, with all 
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Tetsonable costs incurred in the prosecution ; and, by the 4th Sect, 
persons convicted under this amended Act, may, if they think 
themselves wgriered, appeal to the Quarter Sessions ; where the 
Justices, if they see cause, may mitigate any penalty or penalties, 
and may order any money to be returned wmch shall have been 
paid or levied under any conviction as aforesaid, and may also order 
and avrard such costs to be paid by either party to the other as they 
shall think and judge reasonaUe. 

Farm of Notice to ie gitm to the Clerk of the Peace, that any 
Penon keq>$ any Prmliny Prat, or Typetfor Printmg. 

To the Clerk of the Peace for [here insert the county, stewaitry, 
riding, division, city, borough, town, or place,] or his deputy. 
I,A.B.of do hereby declare, that I have a printing press and 
types for printing, which I propose to use for printing within [here 
insert the place where the business is to be earned on, J and which I 
require to be entered for that purpose, in pursuance of an Act passed 
in the thirty-ninth year of the Reign of his Majesty King George the 
Third, entitled, " Aii Act <br the more efbetual suppresnon of socie- 
ties establisbed for seditiona and treaaonable purposes, and ttai better 
preventlag treasonable and aeditions practices.'' Wttnesa my hand, 
this day of 



Preston : Charles Ambler, Printer, Ftitw!t«i»». 
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MESSRS. CLYIHER & DIXON, 

FATSNTBBB AN£> V ANUFACT[JK£RS OF THE COLUXDIAS 
PHIKTINO PBEBS, 

10, Fniiitiry Street, Finthuri/ Square, London, 

HAVE much pleasure in announcing to the trade, that, 
having avaOcil Uiemselves of everjimproveraent j«iiolcJ 
out to them by pnuitieal printers, or which their owoi es- 

Strrience and ub»crFatiitn an mechanics have sugifestpd 
uring the last eleven yeorsj thev are now manutiiotnring 
the Coi,i<MHUN PiiEgsEa in evBry respuct in so superior a 
manner that they seem scarcely susceptible of fnrlher 
aJteration or iiDprovcmcnf. Their excellence, inilecd, rosy 
fearlessly challentre competition, — their durabilit'j va. wiaVvvi*. 
lo tlcly the tlTects of euiislanl >Ji«w »^i.vtsjiiCvso. 
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allows them to be worked without a laborious effort,— the 
impression is uniformly without a defect, — a fount of letter 
will work with Ihem more than twice as long as with any 
other kind of Press that has hitherto been invented, — ^theu* 
accuracy is such as to supersede the use of overlays, and 
the simplicity of their action so great as to enable any 
pressman to use them with entire success without instruc- 
tions. From the care bestowed in adapting them to every 
description of work, they will also be found cheaper than 
ordinary Presses at a lower rate. 

Messrs. Clymeb and DixoK feel called upon to caution 
buyers of Presses against a bonoumo imitation said to be 
manufactured at a "Columbian Press Manuiactoty," with 
all the EXTERNAL marks of the genuine Press, but destitute 
of every advantage for which that Press has been so justly 
celebrated. To prevent hand and deception, it will, how- 
ever, be necessary to state, that thnr ONLY Mann&ctoiy 
is at No. 10, FiNSBDBT Stbeet, Fimsbdbt Sqdake, London, 
and that all so-cau.ed Columbian Presses, as made else- 
where, are spurioos. 

Testimonials, with the terms and prices of the various 
sizes, may be had, on application by post^ or otherwise, as 
above. 

^* Cylindrical Inking Tables, Iron Imposing Tables, 
witn turned Surfaces, Roller Moulds, Iron Side and Foot 
Sticks, Chases, &c., &c., on reasonable terms. 



